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COURTESY OF SARAH SUKARDI 


During a hiking expedition in Utah in 2003, Aron Ralston was forced to amputate his own arm after being pinned down by a boulder. 


MSE series hosts seli-amputee Aron Ralston 


By JESS CARNEY 
For The News-Letter 


On Wednesday, out- 
door adventurer Aron 
Ralston gave a presenta- 
tion in Shriver Hall as 
a part of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower (MSE) Sym- 


Anti-rape 
products 
invoke 

discourse 


By SERA YOO 
For The News-Letter 


In response to the na- 
tional focus on curbing 


sexual assault on college | 


campuses, products meant 
to deter sexual assault, 
such as Undercover Colors 


drug-detecting nail polish, | 


LifeShel smartphone cases 
and Vive bracelets, have 
been gaining attention 
and criticism. 

* According to a White 
House report published 
in April, one in five Amer- 
ican female college stu- 
dents have been sexually 


assaulted. Yet, only two | 


percent of incapacitated 
sexual assault survivors 
and 13 percent of forcible 
rape survivors reported 
the crime to campus or lo- 
cal law enforcement. 
Undercover Col- 
ors states on its web- 
site that it is the “first 
See SEXUAL ASSAULT, pace A4 


“ees 


my ace a 


posium. He is best known 
for surviving a hiking trip 
in the Blue John Canyon 
in Utah, during which he 
was forced to cut off his 
own arm to free it from a 
loose boulder. 

Before the event, stu- 
dents and community 


(NN president 


members filed into Shriv- 
er Hall in large numbers. 

“I saw the movie, 
and thought it was a re- 
ally inspirational story 
about the will to survive. 
I haven’t come to many 
of these events, but I re- 
ally wanted to see what he 


chats with students 


By LILY KAIRIS 
For The News-Letter 


Jeff Zucker, the presi- 
dent of CNN Worldwide 
and former president 

| and CEO of NBC Univer- 
sal, discussed his career 
over breakfast with a 
small group of Hopkins 
students 


students recognized that 
getting the chance to have 
breakfast with Zucker 
was no trivial matter. 
“This is an incred- 


ible opportunity to hear | 


about jobs in the digital 


media age from a man | 
at the top-tier of this | 
career,” Sara Chishti, a | 

freshman | 


point,” he said. “This 
[meeting] is totally in- 
teractive and conversa- 
tional.” 

Although the meet- 
ing itself was informal, 


and = fac- Film & Me- 
ulty on dia Studies 
| Sept. 11. 66 . major, said. 
Zucker CNN cl Veet clip (pives 
Meters a great front- Nie eee 
the meet- of insig 
ing by rowseatforev- into what 
it- : it takes t 
Bho meds erything that’s ait eae 
be casual going on in the oe poe | 
and = ap- of self-dis- 
proach- world.” covery and 
able in his — Jeff Zucker, conf Bae 
dislorse President of '* et 
students. CNN Worldwide, he is now, 
“Inter- CO running so 
rupt me much of the 
at any news and 


entertainment world.” 
Zucker started his 

career in journalism 

serving as president 

of The Harvard Crimson 
See ZUCKER, pace A4 
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McDonald said. 


Ralston’s presentation 


focused not on what the 
boulder took from him, 
but on what it gave him. 
“Tt showed me that ac- 
complishments and suc- 
cess are not important in 
life, but_that_the people 


_ you build relationships 


Tucker 


| said. “It showed me that | 


with are, because the 
only thing stronger than 
the will to survive is the 
will to love” Ralston 


I was capable of more 
than I thought I was... We 
See MSE, Pace A5 
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Voice for Lite demonstrates 
against post-rape abortions 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
For The News-Letter 


Voice for Life (VFL) 
hosted the We Care Tour, 
a campaign sponsored by 
its national umbrella orga- 
nization Students for Life, 
on the Keyser Quad on 
Wednesday. 

The program consisted 
of displays, one with in- 
formation about sexual 
assault and another oppos- 
ing the abortions of preg- 
nancies caused by rape. 

“The purpose of the 
We Care tour is to open 
up meaningful dialogue 
on the topic of sexual as- 
sault, to combat the myth 
that [the] pro-life move- 


| ment does not care about 

| women and to help those 
| victims of sexual assault... 

had to say,” junior Caitlin 


avoid the further pain of 


abortion,” Jessica Janneck 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “The answer 
to the violence of sexual 
assault is not the violence 
of abortion.” 

Voice For Life also used 
the display to promote 
their new resource website, 
PregnantAt}HU.org, which 
offers anonymous online 
counseling as well as infor- 
mation about resources for 
student-parents, including 
adoption services and par- 
enting classes. 

“We acknowledge that 
being a student-parent is 
difficult,” Janneck wrote. 
“We want to support preg- 
nant or parenting students 
as much as we can, from 
the pregnancy test, to 
birth and beyond.” 

The former 

See VFL. Pace A6 


VFL 


COURTESY OF JANEJEFFERY 
Voice for Life’s display evoked strong reactions around campus. 


Baltimore honors 200 BASICS 
years of national anthem takes aim 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
For The News-Letter 


On Sept. 14, Old St. 
Paul’s Church in down- 
town Baltimore com- 
memorated both the Bat- 
tle of Baltimore and the 
publishing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” with 
a program titled “Sing- 
ing on Key: A Concert 
to Celebrate our Nation- 
al Anthem.” About 200 
people were present at 
this event. 

Over the past several 
months, Baltimore has 
hosted a range of events 
celebrating the bicenten- 
nial anniversary of the 
national anthem’s pub- 
lication by Francis Scott 
Key. 
Church Rector Mark 
Stanley came up with 
the idea of this concert 


two years ago. 


Old St. Paul’s Church is 
directly affiliated with 
its production. 

“The organist at Old St. 
Paul’s at that time was a 
man named Thomas Carr, 
and Thomas Carr is the 
person who adapted and 


arranged the music for | 


Francis Scott Key. He is 
often overlooked,” Stan- 


ley said. “[Carr] changed | 


the name of it. Francis 
Scott Key wanted to call 
(‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’] The Defense of Fort 
McHenry.” 

Stanley explained how 
the show was developed 
and planned. 

“We [wanted] to try 
to have some readings 
from the time mixed in 

sEE BICENTENNIAL, pace A6 
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yo At student 


plained the history of | 
the song and said that | 


drinking 


By EMILY HERMAN 
News & Features Editor 


In conjunction with 
the University’s efforts 
to curb student alcohol 


abuse, the Center for 
Health Education and 
Wellness (CHEW) and 


the Office of Residential 
Life have teamed up to in- 
troduce the Brief Alcohol 
Screening and Interven- 
tion for College Students 
(BASICS) program. 

In its initial implemen- 
tation, the only students 
who will go through 
the program will be 

Sere BASICS, Pace A5 
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Security Week returns 
lo promote student safety 


By SYDNEY LERNER 


For The Ve ws- Lette 7 

Last week, Campus 
Safety and Security or- 
ganized _ activities and 


events to promote safety 
at Homewood. Starting 
on Sept. 9 and ending on 
Sept. 12, Campus Security 
officers were out on dif- 
ferent quads encouraging 
students to sign up for the 
city-wide crime watch pro- 
gram, and to learn about 
safety around campus. 
“It’s to give awareness 
to students about crime 
prevention and the im- 
portance of being safe, 
especially in an urban 
environment,” Lieutenant 
Stephen Moffett, a Cam- 
pus Security officer, said. 
At each event through- 
out Security Week, a 
booth operated by a Cam- 
pus Security officer en- 
couraged students to sign 
up for Hopkins Crime 
Watch, a Baltimore-wide 
crime watch program. 
“We've had a lot of 
people come to our table 
and talk about crime 
prevention. We _ asked 
people to sign up for the 
city-wide crime watch 
program. When they do 
that, they also get a free 
T-shirt that’s promot- 
ing Our crime prevention 
programing,” Moffett ex- 


plained. 
Hopkins Crime Watch 
is an initiative admin- 


istered by the Northern 
District of the Baltimore 
Police. It is designed to 
promote the reporting of 
illegal activities in the sur- 
rounding area. Each par- 
ticipating student received 
a unique Crime Watch 
number with which they 
can anonymously report 
suspicious activities. 
Interactive events 
were also an important 
aspect of Security Week. 
Tuesday involved a DUI 
obstacle course, where 
students donned “drunk 
goggles” and attempted 
to navigate an obstacle 
course while driving a 
golf cart on the Freshman 
Quad. On Wednesday, the 
Mount Washington Bike 
Shop Service performed 
free safety inspections on 
bikes and fixed any minor 
issues for free. On Thurs- 
day and Friday, security 
officers taught proper 
Segway riding techniques 
on the Upper Quad. 
“We've had our T3 
rides, as we're doing to- 
day, where people get to 
ride our three-wheel mo- 
torized vehicle and play 
the siren and flash the 
lights,” Moffett said. 
Junior Noor Khalil was 
one of the students who 
participated in Security 
Week events. He took part 
in both the Segway ride 
and the DUI Obstacle 


course. 

“They had golf carts to 

ride, and you had to ride 
the golf carts while wear- 
ing beer goggles to show 
you how drunk driving is 
like,” Khalil said. 
Khalil, like many oth- 
students this week, 
signed up for the Hopkins 
Crime Watch after learn- 
ing about the program. 

“I did learn, previ- 
ously from other security 
events. There’s a thing 
called...Crime Watch, you 
get like a code that’s con- 
nected to your name so 
when you call the police 
to report a crime you can 
just say the code instead 
of saying your name, so in 
case you're ever in a situa- 
tion where you don’t want 
to tell the police your 
real name, you can just 
say that and if they have 
to contact you, they will 
contact security, which 
will then connect them to 
you,” Khalil said. 

Campus Security also 
teamed up with other 
groups on campus that 
seek to promote healthy 
and safe living at Johns 
Hopkins. 

“We've partnered up 
with some other groups 
in collaboration, especial- 
ly [the Center for Health 
Education and Wellness 
(CHEW)]. They were out 
here; they've been out 
here with us a couple 
days this week talking 
about the dangers of al- 
cohol consumption and 
the importance of not get- 


er 


ting yourself put in an | 


awkward situation where 
you're too intoxicated to 
have control of what’s go- 
ing on in your environ- 
ment,” Moffett said. 
CHEW serves as the 


health promotion arm 
of the Student Health 
and Wellness Center 
(HelWell). 


“And also, today, we 
are going to have a [Hop- 
kins Emergency Response 
Organization (HERO)| 
demonstration on the MSE 
circle. We'll be doing a 
mock HERO drill, so we 
are looking forward to that 
as well,” Moffett added. 

Although Security 
Week is over, Campus Se- 
curity plans to continue 
to promote safe living at 
Hopkins. For the rest of 
September, Security offi- 
cers will conduct Security 
Walks around Charles 
Village to educate fresh- 
men on living in an urban 
setting. 

“We're taking them 
on their walk [to] talk 
about, employing prop- 
er tactics to stay safe in 
an urban environment, 
[such as] how to avoid 
getting robbed [and] how 
to avoid getting your cell 
phone taken from you,” 
Moffett said. 


COURTESY OF SYDNEY LERNER 
Junior Noor Khalil learned how to ride a Segway during Security Week. i 
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J Street U discusses Israel-Palestine conflict 


By SHERRY KIM 
Kor Zhe News-Letter 


The campus chapter of 
J Street U, a national stu- 
dent organization which 
promotes a two-state solu- 
tion to the Israeli-Palestin- 
ian conflict, held their first 
event of the fall semester, 
“Debriefing Gaza/’ on 
Sept. 11 at the Smokler 
Center for Jewish Life. 

J Street U is the univer- 
sity arm of the national 
organization J Street, and 
it works to engage stu- 
dents in thoughtful and 
critical discussions on 
college campuses. The or- 
ganization advocates for 
the creation of a Jewish 
democratic state, as well 
as self-determination for 
the Palestinian people. 

Hopkins J Street U ac- 
tively collaborates with 
the other Israel-related in- 
terest groups on campus, 
as well as with other Hop- 
kins campus organiza- 
tions and other collegiate 
chapters of J Street U. 

The “Debriefing Gaza” 
event offered a_ lively, 
open discussion on the 
issues that took place in 
the Gaza Strip this past 
summer. With only seven 
students in attendance, 
the event was a more 
intimate discussion. Al- 
though the attendees 
varied in class year and 
course of study, all of 
them were Jewish. 

Before beginning the 
discussion, the attendees 
reviewed the complex 


timeline of events that 
occurred in Israel and its 
occupied territories this 
past summer. 

All participants were 
then handed a ' 
paper with excerpts from 
various different sources 
and organizations about 
the issues at hand, partic- 
ularly the events that had 
taken place in furthering 
conflict at Gaza this past 
summer. Each quote not 


sheet of 


outreach, 
pro- 


president of 
said. “Pro-Israel, 
Palestine, pro two states: 
I don’t see these things 
as contrary.” 

The most unique as- 
pect of J Street U’s event 
was each student's will- 
ingness to challenge their 
upbringing and the com- 
mon viewpoints they 
had been taught all their 
lives. Instead of accept- 
ing a one-sided opinion 


only came on the 
from dif- conflict, 
ferent ce students 
sources Pro-Israel, accepted 
but also pro-Palestine, that there 
contained had been 
radically pro two states: wrongs 
different . cl Or Mie 
stances on I don’t see mitted 
the issue. these things as on both 
Each * sides and 
student’s Contrary. proposed 
opinion -Tamuz Aviv! possible 
was dif- solutions 
ferent; SOPHOMORE that ben- 
they had efitted 
all had both par- 
different personal expe- _ ties of the conflict. 
riences and ties to the A common _ thread 


conflict. The attendees 
actively challenged their 
peers’ opinions, creat- 
ing a vibrant atmosphere 
for discussion. Despite 
disagreements, the am- 
bience was friendly, and 
each student was respect- 
ful of others’ viewpoints. 

“Tm avery strong sup- 
porter of the two state 
solution, so [J Street U] 
feels like the right com- 
munity,” Tamuz Avivi, 
an Israeli sophomore and 
Hopkins J Street U’s vice 


amongst attendees was 
a Jewish identity crisis. 
Each individual had a 
story to share regarding 
their upbringing, and 
the influence that other 
authority figures, such as 
parents and teachers, had 
on the way they viewed 
the conflict. 

Jon Weinreich, a ju- 
nior and Hopkins J Street 
U’s treasurer, explained 
how he had been strug- 
gling personally to come 
to terms with the issue 
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for years. 

“I found through a lot 
of reading and a lot of 
conversations that I had 
between the end of high 
school and now that I had 
been given an incomplete 
picture of the conflict. | 
found that very difficult 
and_ hard stomach,” 
Weinreich said. 

Weinreich, along with 
other student members 
of J Street U, talked about 
continuing their struggle 
to find a proper balance 
between their upbring- 
ing and their current 
moral values. They said 
that Hopkins J Street U 
allows them to find com- 
mon ground and share 
their struggles through 
discussion platforms, 
with other students. 

Hopkins hosted a na- 
tional J Street U Town 
Hall in April, where 300 
students from 57 colleges 
and universities attended 
panels and _ discussed 
organizational strate- 
gies. The event also drew 
speakers from govern- 
ment and from the Jew- 
ish community, including 
Congresswoman Donna 
Edwards (D-MD) and 
Rabbi Rick Jacobs, the 
president of the Union for 
Reform Judaism. 

J Street U’s next event, 
scheduled for Sept. 23 
at 10 p.m. on the Keyser 
Quad, is a candlelight 
vigil to commemorate 
and mourn the lives lost 
on both sides of the Israe- 
li-Palestinian conflict. 


to 


Phi lota Alpha hosts regional fraternity conference 


aa 
COURTESY OF PAUL 


Sree 
MARKAKIS 


Phi lota Alpha’s Northeast Province Regional Leadership Training Institute (RTLI) drew fraternity members from all over the Northeast. 


By NATHAN BICK 
For The News-Letter 


The University’s colo- 
ny of the Phi Iota Alpha 
Fraternity hosted the or- 
ganization’s Northeast 
Province Regional Lead- 
ership Training Institute 
(RLTI) on Saturday. 

Throughout the day, 
fraternity brothers and 
alumni held and attended 
meetings and _presenta- 
tions in the Charles Com- 
mons Ballroom. 

Representatives from 
fraternity colonies and 
chapters at schools 
throughout the Northeast 
Province —_ stretching 
from Maine to Virginia 
— along with the frater- 
nity’s Executive Director 
Francisco Lugo, Regional 
Director Luis Walters and 
other officials, were in at- 
tendance. 

“This is where all the 
chapters from this North- 
east Province come to get 
educated on new changes 
in the fraternity, expecta- 
tions, [and] things to fol- 
low, so that’s really the 
focus,” Lugo said. “At 
the same time, we try to 
accomplish more things 
than that, as far as mak- 
ing sure more brothers 
within the province get 
to know each other [and] 


make relationships with 
each other because we 
expect them to also sup- 
port each other in their 
events.” 

Phi Iota Alpha Frater- 
nity, Inc., established on 
Dec. 26, 1931, is the oldest 
Latino fraternity in the 
U.S. As an organization, 
it is committed to the em- 
powerment of the Latin 
American community, as 
well as Pan-Americanism 
— a movement that seeks 
to strengthen ties and 
cooperation between the 
nations of the American 
continents. 

Composed of under- 
graduate, graduate and 
professional. men, Phi 
Iota Alpha, also known as 
“Phiota,” works to ensure 
its brothers, Latinos in 
general and more broadly, 
people of color, succeed 
in their undergraduate 
educations and can attain 
terminal degrees. 

“We play an integral 
part in that issue [at] uni- 
versities, of recruiting, 
retaining and graduating 
those undergraduates be- 
cause we're able to do that 
more effectively,” Lugo 
said. “We know that a lot 
more Latinos are going to 
be coming onto campuses 
around the country, and 
if [the universities are] 


{ 


not ready for that wave, 
they're going to be scat- 
tered.” 

The Hopkins colony, 
which was founded in De- 
cember of 2012, hosted the 
regional event as part of its 
overall goal of expanding 
its presence in the Univer- 
sity community. 

“This is the first big 
event that the Johns Hop- 
kins colony has had here 
on campus where we have 
this number of brothers 
coming down to show 
support,” Walters said. 

Eduardo Alvarado, 
president of the Hopkins 
colony, expressed excite- 
ment about the opportu- 
nity to interact with the 
rest of the fraternity in the 
Northeast Province, since 
most of the other frater- 
nity chapters in the prov- 
ince are in New York. 

Paul Markakis, vice 
president of the Hopkins 
colony, emphasized the 
need for more diversity at 
Hopkins and greater in- 
clusion and appreciation 
of the Hispanic communi- 
ty. However, both Marka- 
kis and Alvarado pointed 
out that progress has been 
made, particularly with 

the formation of the La- 
tino Alliance, an umbrella 
organization to support 
Latinos across all of the 


5 


Hopkins campuses. 

A major focus of the 
event was how to better 
bring the fraternity’s tra- 
dition of community ser- 
vice to the Hopkins com- 
munity through the local 
chapter. 

“The President’s Day 
of Service is a big thing 
at Hopkins, and all the 
organizations push to be- 
come a part of it, and like’ 
any other organization 
on campus, we love to do 
some community service, 
especially with other orga- 
nizations,” Alvarez said. 

While the national fra- 
ternity has a partnership 
with UNICEF, the local’ 
colony has partnered with’ 
other local organizations, 
including the Alpha Epsi-’ 
lon Pi fraternity, the Office 
of Multicultural Affairs’ 
and Johns Hopkins OLB: 
in the past couple of years. 

Over the course of 
RLTI, the fraternity held’ 
closed-door meetings and 
presentations, the contents: 
of which are considered’ 
only for fraternity broth- 
ers. Along with a general 
principle of professional-’ 
ism and respect through 
out, Phiota keeps much of 
its inner workings fairly’ 
secret — particularly in- 
formation about its pledg- 
ing process. 
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Korean 
Students 


celebrate 
Chuseok 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


The Korean Student 
Association (KSA) and 
the Korean Graduate Stu- 
dent Association (KGSA) 
collaborated to host the 
KSA Chuseok Picnic on 
Saturday. This event was 
designed to celebrate 
Chuseok, a national Ko- 
rean festival that histori- 
cally commemorates the 
fall harvest. 

Each year, the holiday 
takes place on the 15th 
day of the eighth lunar 
month. This year, the of- 
ficial date of the holiday 
fell on Sept. 8, and the 
picnic celebrated this 
holiday with a social 
gathering consisting of 
traditional Korean food 
and music. 

“We hope this picnic 
event will be a lead-up 
to our later events by 


gathering more people | 
and making them more | 


conscious about our or- 


ganization,” Jay Kim, a | 


biomedical engineering 
Ph.D. student and KGSA 
president, said. “Our 
purpose will be to intro- 
duce our group to more 
people.” 

The picnic was initially 
scheduled to take place 
in the President’s Gar- 
den, but due to inclement 
weather conditions, the 
event was moved indoors 
to the McCoy Multipur- 
ose Room. 


fee of $5 for a complete 
meal, including kimbap 
— steamed white rice and 
various other ingredients 
rolled in dried seaweed — 
and songpyeon — small, 
half-moon-shaped 


ally eaten during the au- 
tumn festival. 

Despite the rainy 
weather, the event had 
a fairly high turnout of 
both graduate and under- 
graduate students. The 
majority of the students 
who attended KSA‘s 
Chuseok celebration 
were Korean. 

Like other culture- 
specific campus groups, 
the KSA and KGSA target 
Korean students for their 
events. Kim said one of 
the goals of both the KSA 
and the KGSA is to broad- 
en their membership be- 
yond the Hopkins Korean 
community. 

“That's something that 
we really do have to work 
on,” Kim said. “We're not 
heavily involved with 
other cultural associa- 
tions, and we are not that 
widely known across 
the campus. I think it’s 
important that we reach 
out to other associations 
and be involved with all 
sorts of events that are 
campus-wide and school- 
wide.” 

The KGSA will work 
to increase their campus 
presence through the 
wide array of upcoming 
activities that they have 
planned for the rest of 
the school year. These 
activities will include 
a volunteer service trip 
in October, an annual 
wine party in Novem- 
ber, a concert featur- 
ing Peabody students 
in February, a graduate 
student-led talk geared 
towards undergraduates 
in March and an end- 
of-the-year banquet in 
AprilorMay. 


| New Political 


| the 


rice | 
cakes that are tradition- | 


pectations, 


By MADDIE 
GOODMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The New Political So- 
ciety (NPS) is a debate 
forum for undergraduate 
and graduate students to 
engage in rich political 
discourse on local, na- 
tional and global issues. 
The idea for the forum was 
originally conceived by ju- 
niors Sarallah Salehi and 
Avi Posen during Inter- 
session last year, and the 
group launched this fall. 

Article I of NPS’s con- 
stitution states that “any 
undergraduate or gradu- 
ate student shall be admit- 
ted as a general member 
by simple petition to the 
Executive | Committee,” 
“all members of the Gen- 
eral Body shall participate 
in the election process” 
and “both undergraduate 
and graduate students of 
the General Body are eli- 
gible for Executive Com- 
mittee elections.” 

“We felt there was a 
lack of open dialogue 
about politics on campus 
and discussion was inter- 
nalized in the different 
groups that existed on 
campus,” Posen said. “The 
Society’s 
aim is to liberate those in- 
ternal dialogues and cre- 
ate an overarching one.” 

The forum strives to cre- 
ate an environment where 
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New Political Society hopes to spark debate on campus 


a diverse set of political 
views can be expressed 
and, ultimately, contested. 

“We accomplish this 
aim through various meth- 
ods,” Salehi said. “Firstly, 
and most conspicuous, is 
our speaker series. Sec- 
ondly, we will be organiz- 


ber of NPS. Salehi noted, 
however, that certain 
expectations will accom- 
pany membership in NPS. 

“Being involved  ini- 
tially as a general member 
is a critical prerequisite if 
someone would like to 
move up to the executive 


ing political board,” 
debates on Salehi 
the key politi- - said. 

cal issues fac- We would love to This 
ing our world. include as many fall, NPS 
And finally, ‘ / igen pen | 
we will be people in our host five 
bringing in os speaker 
faculty to give democratizing events 
their opinions mission.” and _ six 
in a_ faculty guest 
lecture series” | —- SARALLAH SALEHI, speaker 

The New events. 

Political Soci- CHAIR OF THE New “Each 
ety is run by PoLiTICAL Society of these 
an Executive events 
Committee, deals 


which will be composed 
of Chair Salehi, Vice Chair 
Posen, Chief Whip Robert 
McLarnon and appointed 
Cabinet members. The 
three major executive com- 
mittee members — chair, 
vice chair and chief whip 
— are all elected annually 
in April and serve a term 
of one year beginning the 
following semester. The 
Cabinet positions include 
Chief of Events Planning, 
Chief of Public Outreach, 
Chief of Marketing, Chief 
of Finance and Secretary. 
Anyone can join and 
become a general mem- 


with a different topic,” 
Salehi said. 

The series aims to touch 
on novel and controversial 
points of discussion. 

“Their ideals] halve] 
n't been brought into the 
main stream of discus- 
sion, yet [they do] pos- 
sess substantive validity,” 
Salehi added. 

Guest speakers will 
range from a former chief 
of staff to Gen. Colin Pow- 
ell, who served as USS. 
Secretary of State from 
2001-2005, to a New York 
Times best-selling author 
and economist. The forum 


SGA meeting covers upcoming events, 


| By JOHN HUGHES 


For The News-Letter 


During their general 
body meeting on Tuesday, 
the SGA discussed _sev- 


‘spirit week coinciding wi 
final home football 
game, a fall event modeled 
after Spring Fair's beer gar- 
den and a “meet the candi- 
dates” event immediately 
preceding Freshman Class 
Council elections. 

The SGA acted on new 


| rules regarding elections, 


discussed members’ ex- 
approved a 
grant for condom accessi- 
bility and confirmed new 
members of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences 
(KSAS) Curriculum Com- 
mittee and the Student Ac- 
tivities Commission (SAC). 
The SGA _ discussed, 
but did not vote on, a bill 
on viewpoint neutrality, 
which would implement 
a long-term solution to the 
issue of funding groups 
classified by the SGA as 
Advocacy and Awareness. 
Executive Secretary 
Adelaide Morphett, who 
expressed concerns about 
reaching out to the student 
body, discussed the SGA’s 
plan to create a month- 
ly video update, which 
would summarize SGA 
developments in a format 
that would be more acces- 
sible than meeting min- 
utes. Morphett also sum- 
marized the comments 
from the previous “What 
do you Want Wednesday” 
on the Breezeway, which 
included a request to in- 
crease security near Uni- 
versity Parkway. 
Executive Treasurer 
William Szymanski said 
that the meeting went 
well, and that people 
are getting more com- 
fortable in their current 
roles, which is helping the 
meetings flow smoothly. 
The Sophomore Class 
Council has planned a 
spirit week leading up to 
the. final home football 
game on Nov. 15. Although 
this is a sophomore class 
event, due to the size of 
the event, the Sophomore 


» 


event “homecoming, 


Class Council has invited 
other class councils to as- 
sist and set up their own 
tents, and the week may 
become an SGA event. 


The organizers... ini- 


tially planned 


but 

the SGA decided it was 
best to consult with other 
organizations, such as the 
Alumni Association, be- 
fore deciding on a name, 
as it may cause confu- 
sion with the traditional 
spring Homecoming. 

The week will include 
a Hopkins spirit day on 
Monday, a class spirit day 
on Tuesday and a day fo- 
cused on clubs and orga- 
nizations on Wednesday. 
On Thursday, the organiz- 
ers would like to involve 
Red Bull, and on Friday, 
they will collaborate with 
the Office of Undergradu- 
ate Admissions to film 
current students talking 
about their Hopkins spirit 
in order to help advertise 
the school to prospective 
students. On Saturday, 
there will be a giveaway 
of Tradition Scarves to 
game attendees in order 
to encourage attendance. 

Also in consideration 
is working with other 
organizations to hold a 
jointly-sponsored Spring 
Fair-style beer garden in 

the fall. This event might 
occur during HOPtober- 
fest in future years, but if it 
occurred this year, it would 
happen later in the fall se- 
mester, as there is insuffi- 
cient time to prepare for it 
by early October. 

With freshman elections 
approaching, the SGA 
unanimously approved an 
amendment to the SGA 
bylaws that requires any 
candidate who has not pre- 
viously served in the SGA 
to attend at least one gen- 
eral body meeting prior to 
the voting period in order 
to be eligible. 

In addition, freshman 
election results will be 
delivered on a Friday this 
year, to allow for briefing 
of the newly elected class 
representatives before the 
general body meeting on 
the next Tuesday. In the 


’ 


past, the results were de- 
livered on a Monday. 

The SGA also amended 
bylaws that apply to cur- 
rent members, making 
minor changes to reaffirm 


concern- 
ing on- 
topic com- 
Datiatrese 
usage dur- 
ing meet- 
ings. The 
body then 
reviewed 
a bill 
that was 
passed 
last year, 
which had 
been spon- 
sored by 
now-Se- 
nior Class 


Rodolfo 

Finocchi and had created 
a more uniform system for 
monitoring absences and 
tardies to general body, 
class council and commit- 
tee meetings. 

The SGA, in conjunc- 
tion with the Committee 
on Student Elections (CSE), 
plans on holding a “meet 
the candidates” night in 
the Fresh Food Café on the 
night that voting on the 
Freshman Class Council 
is set to begin. Candidates 
will be given posterboards 
to make presentations, and 
the CSE will set up voting 
booths so that attendees 
can vote while at the event. 

During last year’s fi- 
nal meeting, the SGA ap- 
proved $300 in annual 
funding to Advocacy and 
Awareness groups as a 
stopgap measure to ensure 
they would at least receive 
some funds, and promised 
to revisit the issue this fall. 

The bill on viewpoint 
neutrality, which was 
proposed earlier this fall, 
would amend the SGA 
bylaws in order to cre- 
ate a system in which all 
student groups, including 
Advocacy and Awareness 
groups, are eligible for the 
same funding, based on 
the number and size of the 
events those groups intend 
to sponsor. The SAC would 


ry - 


is designed to attract stu- 
dents from all disciplines. 

“In order to garner at- 
tention from all fields, 
we must politicize seem- 
ingly apolitical subjects,” 
Posen said. “For instance, 
there are many questions 
[regarding] the role of en- 
ergy and engineering in 
topics such as foreign pol- 
icy and urban planning.” 

The forum is not de- 
signed with political cor- 
rectness in mind. 

“In fact, the ideal 
might be to inflame polit- 
ical debate,” Posen said. 
“The issue is not neces- 
sarily to be safe.” 

A concern with politi- 
cal correctness is not at 
the forefront of the forum; 
according to NPS leaders, 
such concern could de- 
flect important aspects of 
the topics that they will 
be discussing. 

“Tt will be up to stu- 
dents how to receive the 
ideas that we bring to 
campus,” Posen said. 

Nevertheless, the sec- 
ond point in Article III 
of the NPS’s constitution 
makes a stipulation to 
maintain a certain level of 
sensitivity when dealing 
with heated issues. 

“The Chief Whip shall 
be responsible for enforc- 
ing proper discourse eti- 
quette at group meetings 
and hosted events,” the 
constitution reads. 


A3 


While NPS founders 
acknowledge that creat- 
ing an environment of 
respectful disagreement 
may take some trial and 
error, the group’s Con- 
stitution serves as a tem- 
plate for basic ground 
rules of how the group 
will function. 

On Sept. 30, the NPS 
will kick off its speaker 
series with Richard Wolff, 
professor emeritus at the 
University of Massachu- 
setts Amherst and direc- 
tor of the Democracy at 
Work Foundation. Wolff is 
well known for his work 
on Marxian econom- 
ics, economic methodol- 
ogy and class analysis. 
As a whole, the line-up 
is intended to generate 
interesting and thought- 
provoking discourse. NPS 
will be inviting all stu- 
dents, faculty and mem- 
bers of the greater Balti- 
more area to attend. 

“We would love to in- 
clude as many people in 
our democratizing mis- 
sion, whether they are 
students or members of 
the community,” Salehi 
said. “We hope to attract 
as much attention as pos- 
sible and get as many 
different groups of in- 
dividuals to attend our 
events, because we think 
our speakers talk about 
issues that pertain to all 
Americans.” 


viewpoint neutrality bill 


be responsible for oversee- 
ing this process. 

The bill would not af- 
fect funding during the 
2014-15 academic year, but 
would. go into effect for 


COURTESY OF MANYU SHARMA 
Senator SGA members discussed a proposal to host a beer garden in October. 


the 2015-16 year. 
Executive — President 
Janice Bonsu urged the 
body to vote on the bill. 
“The bill itself is not 
time-sensitive, but the is- 
sue is,” Bonsu said. “They 
[Advocacy and Aware- 
ness groups] have been 
waiting three weeks.” 
Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Kyra Toomre ex- 
pressed concerns about the 
repercussions that the SGA 
would face if they did not 
take action on this issue. 
“If we don’t pass this 
bill, we're going to have 
to go back to judiciary,” 
Toomre said. 


ie 


ek ec 


However, no motion to 
vote on the bill was intro- 
duced. 

Another measure that 
the SGA passed involved 
giving a $916 grant to the 
<i Center | 
Health Edu- 
cation and 
Wellness to 
refill condom 
dispensers in 
the library. 
The measure 
continues 
the SGA‘s 
support for 
the condom 
dispensers, 
and it passed 
unanimously. 

The SGA 
confirmed 
new mem- 
bers of the 
KSAS Curric- 
ulum Com- 
mittee — senior Skyler 
Uhl, junior Taylor Ales- 
sio, sophomore Alexan- 
dra Diehl and freshman 
Ajay Mehta. The com- 
mittee is composed of 
faculty and students and 
advises on curricular is- 
sues within KSAS. 

The members con- 
firmed for the SAC were 
returning seniors Max- 
well Dickey, Paulina 
Valderrabano and Pavitra 
Gudur; returning junior 
Ranita Ghosh; and new 
sophomores Alex Sadler, 
Tiffany Chen, Jonathan 
Kim, Matthew Bee and 
Alexandra Diehl. 
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Hemker discusses influence 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Ky r Thu Ves Letter 

Kevin Hemker, the 
Alonzo G. Decker Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering at Hopkins, held 
a talk last Thursday on 
how Hopkins alumni and 
faculty have influenced 
the history of the medical 
profession. 

Widely attended by 


both graduate and un- 
dergraduate students, 
the lecture outlined the 
many different paths that 
brought these figures to 
success and helped them 
contribute to the evolu- 
tion of medicine. The 
talk, inspired by a semi- 
nar at the University of 
California, Santa Bar- 
bara, ultimately spoke 
to the value of persever- 
ance. 

Hemker’s talk filled 
a large lecture room in 
Hodson Hall, and one of 
the attendess was senior 
Bailey Hannon, who has 
conducted research with 
Professor Hemker for two 
years. 

“Ym interested in bio- 
mechanics, so [Hemker] 
thought it would be good 
[for me to attend],” Han- 
non said. 

Hemker began by 
outlining the history of 
medicine before Hopkins 
existed, from the work 
of the classical physician 
Hippocrates, often called 
the father of medicine, on- 
ward. 

One of the contribu- 
tions Hippocrates made 
was the suggestion that 
medical care should be 
performed by secular 
physicians instead of the 
clergy. Hemker described 
the physician’s intensely 
flawed concept of the 
four humors — yellow 
bile, phlegm, black bile 
and blood — and the idea 
that a patient could be 
made well by the balanc- 
ing of these four humors 
within the body. 

Hemker then spoke 
about Roman physician 
Galen, who applied the 
idea of the four humors to 
the circulatory and other 
body systems. His medi- 


cal volume was the stan- 
dard work of the profes- 
sion for over a thousand 
years, as medieval physi- 
cians did not question the 
teachings of their classical 
ancestors. 

Vesalius authored De 
humani corporis fabrica 
in 1543 and spread his 
drawings, based on myr- 
iad animal dissections, 
with the help of the 
printing press. Hemker 
said, however, that Vesa- 
lius failed to question 
the teachings of Galen 
and tailored his findings 
to fit the teachings of 
the past, even as English 
doctor William Harvey 
began to conduct experi- 
ments that disproved the 
teachings of Galen. 

Hemker then went on 
to address the many ad- 
vances of the late 19th 
century, spearheaded by 
the work of Robert Koch 
and Louis Pasteur. Opti- 
cal microscopes, so inte- 
gral to the development 
of modern medicine, 
were being developed in 
Germany. Pasteur was 
starting work on germ 
theory, which would 
soon revolutionize the 
practice of medicine 
throughout the world. 
Robert Koch, mean- 
while, was also studying 
how infectious diseases 
such as cholera, tubercu- 
losis and anthrax were 


spread. 
Hemker then con- 
trasted these develop- 


ments in Europe with 
the backward practice of 
medicine in the United 
States. At this time in 
America, there was lit- 
tle science to medicine, 
and physicians practiced 
with slim hopes of suc- 
cess. Doctors would go 
to Europe to train and to 
walk the halls of the hos- 
pitals in Paris, London, 
Berlin and Vienna. Hem- 
ker described how this 
changed once entrepre- 
neur and philanthropist 
Johns Hopkins founded 
the nation’s first research 
university. 

After Johns Hopkins 
was founded in 1876, 
the school’s first presi- 
dent Daniel Gilman 
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Kevin Hemker gave a lecture on the history of medicine at Hopkins. 


helped bring the school 
to academic prominence. 
When the University 
sought to build a medi- 
cal school, they received 
funds from a group of 
female trustees who 
helped to make the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine the first co-ed medi- 
cal school in the nation. 

The Big Four, a quar- 
tet of medical titans each 
with very different skills, 
soon came to the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine and helped to make 
it the respected institu- 
tion it is today. Alumnus 
William Halsted was a 
New York surgeon who 
helped develop innova- 
tions in surgery even 
though he was addicted 
to morphine until the end 
of his life. 

William Welch was a 
pioneer in the field of pa- 
thology after graduating, 
and he became the first 
dean of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine. Alum- 
nus William Osler helped 
to develop bedside train- 
ing and residencies for 
aspiring physicians. How- 
ard Kelly was an Hopkins- 
educated innovator who 
helped to establish the 
specialty of gynecology. 

Hemker described 
the challenges faced by 
two women, Florence 


Sabin and Helen Tauss- 
ig, who attended the 
Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine. Florence 
Sabin was a member of 
the 


fourth graduating | 


class and later became | 


the first full-time female 
professor at the medical 
school. Helen Taussig, a 
graduate from the class 
of 1923, went on to create 


the field of pediatric car- | 
| law enforcement and the 


diology. 

Taussig found success 
despite facing opposition 
from her father, encoun- 
tering sexism and being 
discriminated against 
based on her deafness, 
which struck her late in 
life. With Alfred Blay- 
lock and Vivien Thomas, 
Taussig helped devel- 
op the Blalock-Taussig 
shunt that would help to 
extend the lives of chil- 
dren born with what was 
known as blue baby syn- 
drome. 

Hemker informed the 
audience that the trio’s 
innovation would help 
to save the lives of many 
young children and 
had inspired further re- 
search into the possibil- 
ity of surgery on major 
organs. Taussig became 
the second female full- 
time professor at the 
Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine. 


President of (NN Worldwide speaks at Hopkins 


ZUCKER, From Al 
while attending Harvard 
University. In 1986, NBC 
Sports offered him his 
first job as a researcher for 
the 1988 Summer Olym- 
pics in Seoul, South Ko- 
rea; from there, Zucker’s 
career took off. He worked 
for NBC/Universal for 26 
years. 

“It was a relationship, 
a marriage to my job,” 
Zucker said. 

Zucker gained experi- 
ence climbing through 
the ranks of the company. 
He became executive pro- 
ducer of The Today Show 
at age 26 and eventually 
became the president and 
CEO of NBC Universal. 

After the Comcast 
buyout of NBC brought 
an end to Zucker’s career 
at the company, he was 
brought on as the new 
president of CNN World- 
wide. ; 

Zucker talked about 
the challenges of his posi- 
tion, balancing his many 
responsibilities with both 
work and family. By his 
own admission, Zucker 

has trouble getting five 
hours of sleep a night be- 
fore he wakes up to watch 
CNN at 5:30 a.m. 

_ Nevertheless, Zucker 
said he feels that his com- 


mitment to his career is ing 


worth these sacrifices. 
hit love news. and I love 


ag. 


entertainment. CNN gives 
me a great front-row seat 
for everything that’s going 
on in the world. There’s no 
better brand,” Zucker said. 


When the meeting 
opened up to students’ 
questions, Zucker  ar- 


ticulated his belief in the 
importance of being pas- 
sionate about one’s work. 
According to Zucker, the 
effort that it takes to find 
success will pay off if peo- 
ple find jobs that they are 
passionate about. 

“Don't get caught up 
in what somebody else 
wants you to do or what 
society wants you to do,” 
Zucker said. “Do what 
you love, and you'll do it 
better. But once you find 
a career, you work your 
butt off in it.” 

In addition to asking 
about unemployment and 
the pressure to succeed, 
many students sought 
Zucker’s opinion on today’s 
changing marketplace and 
his plans for CNN’s future. 

“Anyone who thinks 
they know what the world 
will look like in five years 
is full of it,” Zucker said. 

He went on to cite the 
rapid changes that have 
already influenced the 
young adults of the twen- 
ty-first century, includ- 
the touch screen, the 
iPhone and the iPad. 

“The world is chang- 


ing so fast, it’s impos- 
sible to know where it’s 
going,” Zucker said. “All 
of you are growing up in 
this time of digital media, 
which is so different from 
what I knew... but it’s im- 
portant that we adapt.” 

Zucker’s audience con- 
firmed the validity of his 
observations about rapid 
technological advance- 
ment. Of the 12 students 
at the event, only three 
had cable subscriptions or 
planned to acquire them. 
Instead, they explained 
that they get entertain- 
ment from online sites 
like Netflix and YouTube. 
Zucker recognizes that to- 
day’s forms of entertain- 
ment are very different 
from the ones that domi- 
nated society when Zuck- 
er began his career. 

“We have a saying that 
people these days will 
get their news first from 
Twitter, but they'll come 
to CNN to see if it’s true. 
And I’m okay with that,” 
he said. 

With the rapidly grow- 
ing prominence of conve- 
nient online news sources 
like Twitter, Reddit, Vice 
and Buzzfeed, Zucker 
believes that it’s vital for 
CNN to stay focused on 
the accuracy of news, 
rather than the quantity 
of news stories. 

“We have high stan- 


dards of journalism that 
some of these [other 
sources] might not. We’re 
proud of the news we 
publish,” he said. 

CNN is one of the larg- 
est international breaking 
news organizations and 
is seen and consumed in 
over 212 countries and ter- 
ritories around the world. 

“[Zucker] knows how to 
lead,” Chishti said. “Even 
if [the world] is changing, 
and CNN changes along 
with it, he stays commit- 
ted to the work he knows 
how to do well. I think 
that’s something we could 
really learn from.” 

Students also directly 
questioned Zucker about 
his leadership style. 

“IT am confident, in- 
clusive, positive,” Zucker 
said. “I am a little bit of 
a micromanager — I am 
involved. And I am quick 
to give credit to others... 
I am always there for 
my people in the good 
times... because — that 
gives [me] the credibility 
to be there in the tougher 
times.” 

Although Zucker does 
not think CNN’s future 
looks bleak, he empha- 
sized that the world is un- 
predictable. He intends 
to maintain his style of 
leadership regardless of 
changes in the media in- 


dustry. — 
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of Hopkins Medicine Student engineers 


invent anti-rape tools 


SEXUAL ASSAULT, From Al 
fashion company empow- 
ering women to prevent 
sexual assault.” The com- 
pany, which was founded 
by four engineering stu- 
dents at North Carolina 
State University, is cur- 
rently in the early devel- 
opments of a nail polish 
that changes color when it 


| touches common date rape 


drugs, including Rohyp- 
nol, Xanax and GHB. 

“We hope to make po- 
tential perpetrators afraid 


| to spike a woman’s drink 


because there’s now a risk 
that they can get caught. 
In effect, we want to shift 
the fear from the victims 
to the perpetrators,” a 
post on Undercover Col- 
ors’s Facebook page states. 
LifeShel seeks to protect 
individuals from sexual as- 
sault by creating Whistl, an 
alert system smartphone 
case. Whistl cases will have 
a button on the top of the 
phone case that produces 
a 120-decibel alarm — as 
loud the front row of a con- 
cert — when pressed. 
When the Whistl user 
presses the button, local 


user’s emergency contacts 
are notified, and the phone 
will begin recording audio 
and video. 


“When a woman is 
sexually assaulted [and 
these products are on the 
market], it’s not going to 
be what happened to you, 
why did this happen to 
you, who did this to you, 
it’s going to be why weren't 
you wearing your anti- 
rape nail polish [or] why 
weren't you recording the 
incident so that the police 
could record it. That’s re- 
ally problematic,” Carlene 
Partow, president of Hop- 
kins Feminists, said. 

Partow does not be- 
lieve that these products 
are heading in the right 
direction in stopping sex- 
ual violence. 

“(The products are] all 
very well-intentioned, 
and it’s admirable that 
these people are going 
out and doing things that 
they believe are helping 
women, but I genuinely 
feel they’re very counter- 
productive, and I don’t 
think that they would be 
very successful,” Partow 
said. 

Partow believes that 
women alone cannot be 
responsible for ending 
sexual assault. 

“[These products] are 
not getting at the root 
of the problem,” Partow 
said. “I think people are 


products in- 


— CHRISTINE FEI, 


“Existing focusing on 
apps and the wrong 
wearable admireitae ee 
tech offer rape, and 
solutions inventors | that’s not 
for after an : their fault. 
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Another committee 
product co-chair for 


that alerts an individual's 
contacts in emergency 
situations is the Vive 
bracelet. The Vive bracelet 
syncs with the wearer’s 
friends through Facebook 
and through tapping oth- 
er wearers’ bracelets. 

The bracelet, which won 
the prize for Best Prod- 
uct Concept of Microsoft 
Research Faculty Summit 
Design Expo this year, 
vibrates occasionally to 
check the wearer’s state; if 
the user is okay, he or she 
would squeeze the band. If 
the wearer doesn’t respond 
to the bracelet’s vibrations, 
it will automatically con- 
tact the wearer's friends. 

Vive’s producers will 
market the product to or- 
ganizers of events where 
alcohol is readily available, 
including music festivals, 
raves and college parties. 
The company will encour- 
age organizers to loan the 
bracelets to event attendees 
in the same manner that 
3-D glasses are loaned to 
moviegoers for 3-D films. 

“We spoke with SAR- 
VA, the Sexual Assault 
and Relationship Violence 
Activists, at the University 
of Washington, and they 
highlighted the reality 
that alcohol heavily con- 
tributes to sexual assaults 
that happen to and by col- 
lege students ... Frighten- 
ingly, alcohol is the weap- 
on of choice for people 
whose aim it is to rape and 
assault,” Dan Doan, one of 
Vive’s developers, wrote 
on his personal website. 

Many criticize the 
products for placing ad- 
ditional pressure on those 
who have been assaulted 
instead of discouraging 

rapists. 


the Sexual Assault Re- 
source Unit (SARU), said 
that although she agrees 
with Partow, she is glad 
that students are using 
their expertise to address 
sexual assault. 

“Il admire [the inven- 
tors’] compassion and 
emotional investment 
in this issue, and I hope 
they will continue their 
efforts,” Fei said. “[But] 
as a society we should fo- 
cus on getting rid of rape 
culture to begin with. 
The bottom line is it’s not 
someone’s_ responsibility 
to prevent [themselves] 
from being raped.” 

Doan wrote that his 
intention behind Vive is 
not to blame people who 
fault those who have been 
assaulted after drinking, 
but rather to provide a 
precautionary measure. ~ 

“No one blames young 
people for wanting to 
have a good time. We 
recognize that drinking 
and partying happen. 
It’s not going to change, 
but it could definitely be 
safer. That is our problem 
space,” Doan wrote. 

In an Aug. 28 Face- 
book post, the founders 
of Undercover Colors 
wrote that they were 
$5000 away from hiring 
a new chemist to help 
the company speed up 
their research and de- 
velopment process. This 
month, LifeShel will run 
a Kickstarter campaign 
to spread the missi 
and notify more peop 
about the product. Th 
are currently accepti 
pre-orders for Whistl ar 
expect to begin shippit 

phone cases in the sprit 
of 2015. 
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By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
For The News-Letter 


The African Students 
Association (ASA) dis- 
cussed Juju, a type of Af- 
rican mythology, at their 
Friday night meeting in 
the Mattin Center. 

In addition to discuss- 
ing and debating the 
specific myths, spiritual 
practices and _ supersti- 
tions, the ASA members 
introduced additional el- 
ements of Juju from their 
own childhoods. 

An aspect of Juju that 
sparked debate among 
meeting attendees in- 
volved human and ani- 
mal Some of 
the African religions that 
incorporate Juju have 
similar structures — one 
supreme god, who is 
worshipped _ indirectly, 
and several minor gods, 
who are appeased via 
sacrifice. 

Several _ polytheistic 
African religions have 
used the sacrifice of hu- 
man beings, baby goats 
and vulture eggs in reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

Meeting attendees 
brought up Okija Shrine, 
a compound in eastern 
Nigeria that made head- 
lines in 2004 when state 
police raided it and dis- 
covered 50 decomposing 
or shrunken bodies and 
20 human skulls on the 
premises. More than 30 
priests were arrested and 
found guilty of poisoning 
the victims with chemi- 


sacrifice. 


cals and subsequently 
looting the victims’ 


homes. 


quick to express © 
disapproval of human 
sacrifice in modern Juju 
practices. Junior Ohemaa 
Kwakyi talked about the 
difficulties that entail 
changing violent practic- 
es that have been widely 
accepted in communities 
for centuries. 

“T want people to un- 
derstand that [human 
sacrifice] is one of the 
things that people have 
passed down from gen- 
eration to generation to 
generation and [that], in 
their minds, it works,” 
Kwakyi said. “The strug- 
gle is how to show them 
a different way of doing 
things. It’s tough when 
you have to explain to 
someone that what they 
think is the only way [of 
practicing their religion] 


is not right.” 
Junior Marlene 
mogne 


Kan- 
expressed 
her thoughts on chang- 
ing the practice of human 
sacrifice. 

“T wonder if it be- 
comes a little bit differ- 
ent and more complex 
when a person is offering 
themselves up [as sacri- 
fice] and saying this is 
something [they] need to 
do because [their] faith 
is so strong,” Kanmogne 
said. 

In 


also 


dis- 
sacrifice, ASA 
talked about 
common and _ comical 
Juju. superstitions. Ex- 
amples included not 
picking up money off 
the ground to avoid 
transforming into a goat 
and not letting others 
rub one’s head to avoid 
losing intelligence. 

Another — superstition 
that the ASA discussed 
involved only walking 
backwards into rooms 
where someone has died; 
according to tradition, 
walking in backwards 
gives spirits ample time 
to leave the room, and 
people who do not walk 
in backwards risk getting 
slapped in the face by an 
angry spirit. 

Kwakyi said that her 
family emphasized many 
superstitions because of 
their practical, everyday 
value. 


addition 
cussing 


members 


to 


“T was taught by my | 


mom that a lot of these 
myths are [told] so you 
don’t do the wrong thing,” 
Kwakyi said. 
Kwakyi referred to a 
popular African myth, 
ch other me 
rs said they were als 
told as children: Do not 
whistle at night or you 
will invite in evil spirits. 
However, she said she 
thought the reasoning be- 
hind the myth was a little 
different. 


Hi ~ 


“Don't whistle at night | 


because you don’t want 
to wake everybody up,” 
Kwakyi said. 

Other ASA members 
then brought up addition- 
al myths, such as that of 
Madam Koi Koi, a ghost 
who supposedly haunts 
boarding schools, which 
is designed to keep chil- 
dren indoors at night. 

The ASA _ discusses 
various aspects of Afri- 
can culture at all of their 


meetings, which take 
place every Friday in the 
Mattin Center. 
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ASA discusses Juju Aron Ralston kicks off MSE lecture series 
culture in Africa 


MSE, From Al 

all have boulders in this 
world, but we also have 
the choice to make them 
tragedies or triumphs.” 

After the event, the 
audience rose to give 
Ralston a standing ova- 
tion. 

“It was probably the 


most motivational pre- 
sentation I have ever 
seen,” freshman Brian 


Kim said. “It is so easy 
to give into trials and 
hardships, but this guy 
takes these hardships 
and makes it into his own 
strengths, and | think 
that is something 
could all learn from in or- 
der to make this world a 
better place.” 

Ralston’s story started 
when he went hiking in 
Canyonlands __ National 
Park in Utah on April 23, 
2003. He was alone and 
had not informed any- 
one of where he was or 
what he was doing. While 
descending a slot can- 
yon, a rock suspended 
above him dislodged and 
wedged his hand between 
it and the canyon wall. 

Ralston was trapped 
there for five days, with 
only a few milliliters of wa- 
ter and some granola bars. 


we 


| He was slowly dying, so he 


decided to carve his name 
into the rock and made a 
farewell to his parents with 
his video camera. With 
nothing left to do, and de- 


hydration, starvation and 
infection setting in, Aron 
began the amputation. 

He had only a dull 
knife, needed to 
break the bone against the 
rock first. He used pieces 
of his backpack to cre- 
ate a tourniquet. It was a 
slow and painful process, 
but eventually Aron was 
free. He still had to hike 
out of the 


so he 


er list and was produced 
into a movie directed by 
Danny Boyle and starring 
James Franco. 

The movie, which 
was named 127 Hours for 
the length of time that 
Ralston was trapped in 
the canyon, was released 
on Nov. 5, 2010. It re- 
ceived six Oscar nomina- 
tions. 

The theme 


canyon 


for this year’s 


and back ¢¢, MSE  Sym- 
to civili- hat moment posium is 
zation.On when | cot free Ge neration 
the way, 5 Electric: Re- 
he was was like all charging the 
found by attr : 12. Promise of 
some _ hik- the happiness Tomorrow. 
ers who ]| had ever Organiz- 
called for ; = ers of the 
emergen- experienced... event felt 
cy person- _ that Ralston’s 
as ARON RALSTON, story of 

Cobalt MSE SPEAKER overcoming 


moment 

when I got 

free was 

like all the happiness I 
had ever experienced and 
all the happiness I had 
yet to experience, mul- 
tiplied by a thousand,” 
Ralston said. 

Afterward, Ralston, an 
engineer who got his de- 
gree from Carnegie Mel- 
lon University, decided to 
write a book. It was called 
Between a Rock and a Hard 
Place and was released on 
Sept. 7, 2004. 

The book made The 
New York Times Best Sell- 


opposition 
would be the 
perfect inspi- 
ration for the year ahead. 

“He was dealt a terri- 
ble hand, did everything 
he could to survive and 
even came away better 
for it. Just hearing his 
story, we knew it would 
fit perfectly with our 
theme,” MSE Co-Chair 
Daniel Elkin said. 

“In the past, we have 
had a lot of politicians, 
but this year we wanted 
to get away from that so 
we could expand people’s 
experiences and knowl- 


edge. We really believe in 
our theme this year,” MSE 
Co-Chair Annabel Bar- 
nicke said. 

The MSE Symposium 
is an annual fall lec- 
ture series that began in 
1967 as a way to present 
important topics to the 
Hopkins community. It 
is entirely run by under- 
graduate students and is 
sponsored by the Univer- 
sity. Presentations have 
included talks by many 
writers, scien- 
tists, politicians and en- 
tertainers, and they are 
always free and open to 
the public. 

Upcoming __presenta- 
tions will include talks by 
R.J. Mitte from Breaking 
Bad and B.J. Novak from 
The Office, as well as jour- 
nalist Laura Ling, who is 
famous for being trapped 
in North Korea while cov- 
ering a story there, and 
Tom Donilon, former na- 
tional security advisor 
to U.S. President Barack 
Obama. 

The co-chairs of the 
symposium said they 
credit the symposium’s 
sponsors, including the 
Office of Student Life, 
the Parents Fund, the 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) and the 
Hopkins Organization 
for Programming (the 
HOP), all of which have 
contributed to the sym- 
posium’s support. 


famous 


BASICS, From Al 
students who have been 
caught violating the Uni- 
versity’s alcohol policies 
orw e been in a " 
gerous situations. 
consuming alcohol. 

“BASICS is a preven- 
tion program for students 
who are at risk for or 
have experienced nega- 
tive consequences as a 
result of drinking (eg., 
injuries, blackouts, hos- 


pitalizations,  fights/dis- 
ruptions, poor academic 
performance [or] legal 


problems),” Allison Avo- 
lio, director of Residential 
Life, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

The BASICS program 
was created in 1992 by 
the National Registry of 
Evidence-based Programs 
and Practices (NREPP), a 
subset of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Hu- 
man Services. 

According to the 
NREPP’s website, more 
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20,000 individuals 
have gone through BA- 
SICS since its implemen- 
tation in 1992. 
__ “{BASICS] is one of 
e most effective alco- 
hol education interven- 
tions with college stu- 
dents,” Barbara Gwinn 
Schubert, associate di- 
rector of CHEW, wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

The BASICS program 
is administered in two 
hour-long sessions. In 
the first session, the ad- 
ministrator talks to the 
student about their cur- 
rent alcohol consumption 
habits and drinking his- 
tory. Before the second 
session, the student takes 
an online self-assessment 
survey, which gives the 
administrator material to 
create customized feed- 
back in the second ses- 
sion. 

“Goals are then select- 
ed by the student and are 
aimed at reducing risky 
behaviors and potential 
harmful consequences,” 
Schubert wrote. “If the 
screening indicates a 
higher level of risk or if 
the student believes they 
cannot make adjustments 
on their own, then that 
student will be referred to 
a resource that can more 
thoroughly address their 
specific needs.” 

Avolio wrote that she 
believes BASICS will be 
an effective way to edu- 
cate students who have 
been engaged in risky 
alcohol consumption be- 
cause it is customized for 
each individual student. 

“BASICS is truly a 
harm reduction approach 
with frameworks in mo- 
tivational interviewing, 
and CHEW is trained to 
work with referred stu- 
dents in an empathetic 
and non-judgmental 
manner,” Avolio wrote. 

Although some of the 
students who will be re- 
ferred to CHEW for the 
BASICS program will be 
students who have been 
caught violating Universi- 
ty policies, Schubert said 


than 


“41) ore. 


that the program itself is 

not meant to be a punish- 

ment. 
“CHEW 


is receiving 


referrals from Residential 


Life for individuals who 
have been sanctioned for 
an alcohol violation and 
who have been identi- 
fied as benefiting from 
BASICS,” Schubert wrote. 
“Even though students 
are sanctioned to go 
through BASICS, it is edu- 
cational in nature and is 
not meant to be a means 
of discipline.” 

Referrals to the BA- 
SICS program will not 
replace any _ existing 
Residential Life proto- 
col for dealing with stu- 
dents who have violated 
alcohol-related _ policies. 
Avolio said she sees the 
program as supplemental 
to existing educational 
programs. 

“BASICS hones in on 
healthy decision making 
as it relates to substance 
use and abuse, but Resi- 
dential Life and CHEW 
are both still commit- 
ted to continuing and 
enhancing our _ tradi- 
tional alcohol education 
programming,” Avolio 
wrote. “The month of Oc- 
tober, for instance, will be 
full of events and bulletin 
boards in the halls that 
provide an educational 
component and/or alter- 
native social opportuni- 
ties for our students.” 

Schubert emphasized 
that CHEW hosts a wide 
variety of alcohol edu- 
cation programs, all of 
which include information 
on safe drinking habits. 

“Tn all of our programs 
and activities, we educate 
students on what con- 
stitutes a standard sized 
drink, how to estimate 
your blood alcohol con- 
centration (BAC), warning 
signs of alcohol poisoning, 
how to respond to some- 
one who is passed out and 
strategies to stay in the 
Blue Zone — .04 BAC or 
below,” Schubert wrote. 

“We also emphasize 
harm reduction strategies 
such as keeping track of 


Ww 


CHEW supplements schools alcohol education program 


the number of drinks you 
are consuming, eating 
before, during and after 
drinking, staying with 


_ the same group of friends~ 


and alternating drinks 
with non-alcoholic bever- 
ages.” 

Schubert said that edu- 
cation on alcohol abuse is 
part of CHEW’s Bystand- 
er Intervention Training 
(BIT), an interactive pro- 
gram to teach students 
about rape and gender- 
based violence and to en- 
courage intervention in 
suspicious situations. 

“CHEW is committed 
to creating a_ healthier, 
happier and safer campus 
environment, sO we are 
always looking for effec- 
tive strategies such as BIT 
and BASICS to accomplish 
that,” Schubert wrote. 

Schubert is a member of 
the new Alcohol Strategy 
Group, which will be led 
by Vice Provost for Stu- 
dent Affairs Kevin Shol- 
lenberger, along with the 
Maryland Collaborative 
to Reduce College Drink- 
ing and Related Problems, 
which is comprised of rep- 
resentatives from colleges 
and universities through- 
out the state. 

Although Shollen- 
berger’s Alcohol Strategy 
Group does not include a 
representative from Resi- 
dential Life, Avolio said 
that the administration’s 
goals are in tandem with 
her office’s objectives re- 
garding student alcohol 
abuse. 

“Since. one of [Vice 
Provost]  Shollenberger’s 
charges is to address 
binge drinking and alco- 
hol abuse on our campus, 
we are supporting that by 
adjusting our efforts and 
providing programs and 
resources for students,” 
Avolio wrote. “BASICS re- 
ferrals and continued edu- 
cational programming are 
parts of that framework, 
and while Residential Life 
is not directly serving in 
the strategy group, we are 
working towards the same 
goals and are being held 
accountable for them.” 
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Banner” 


BICENTENNIAL, From Al 
with the music,” 
Stanley. 

At the concert, the 
songs were interspersed 
with historical back- 
grounds and readings. 
This information was 
intended to help the 
audience understand the 
origins of the songs. 

The program included 
a medley of songs, includ- 
ing “The Battle of Balti- 
more.” This was sung to 
the tune of “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” which, at the time of 
the battle, was considered 
to be a lowbrow tune. 
The song was meant to 
mimic what would have 
been a call to arms at Fort 
McHenry. 

This concert was inter- 
active and included many 
sing-along songs. 

The audience learned 
about the history of the 
tune for “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” The tune 
comes from the melody 
of an old English drink- 


said 


turns 200 


Chamber Chorus of the 
Baltimore Choral Arts 
Society served as com- 
plements to the instru- 
mental elements of the 
show. 

John Cain, a member 
of the Chamber Chorus of 
the Baltimore Choral Arts 
Society, commented on 
his experience. 

“We [previously] did a 
program with David Hil- 
debrand and sang some of 
these songs, and he talked 
about the history of the | 
anthem, and his work 
has all been leading up to 
this,” Cain said. 

“We added a few new 
pieces this time. This is 
a different take than the 
one we did a couple of 
years ago. I’ve worked 
with David and Ginger 
before, and they’re terrif- 
ic,” said Tom Hall, music 
director of The Chamber 
Chorus of the Baltimore 
Choral Arts Society. 

The concert also in- 
cluded Sousa marches, 


ing song. The song origi- such as the famous patri- 
nated in an upper class otic tunes “The Stars and 
ealeiie D Stripes 
called Forever” 
the Ana- and “Sem- 
creontic per Fidel- 
S Ore He is.” 
ety, and aT le 
it was Star Span- 
original- gled Ban- 
ly called Net aaeeras 
“Ana - it is com- 
creon in monly 
Heav- known, 
en.” was the fi- 
Be - nale of the 
fore the concert. 
Ameri- The entire 
can lyr- audience 
ics were joined to- 
written, gether in» 
the mel- singing | 
ody was COURTESY OF ABBY BIESMAN the nation- 
set to_ Colonial music rang from this church. 2) anthem 
“Adams Over- 
&  Lib- all, mem- 
erty,” a hit song of 1798, bers of the audience 


and a song honoring Ste- 
phen Decatur’s war vic- 
tory in taking the British 
ship Macedonian, which 
was titled “A Song when 
the Warrior Returns.” 
The melody was later 
adapted to the words of 
the anthem. 

All of the renditions 
between the original ver- 
sion and the current an- 
them were included in the 
concert. The songs in the 
concert were performed in 
chronological order, based 
onthe time period in which 
they were composed. 

Colonial music  ex- 
perts David and Ginger 
Hildebrand were key in 
organizing and perform- 
ing vocals in the event. 
The pair originally be- 
came fascinated by co- 
lonial music while they 
were living in Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

“Take the colonial 
music, and then start to 
love it, and start to get 
inspired by it — start to 
understand the history 
behind it and how that 
works, and then you just 
dive in.. And by now, 
there are a lot of people 
who call us the national 
experts on colonial mu- 
sic” David Hildebrand 
said. 

The couple now runs 

an online resource called 
the Colonial Music Insti- 
tute, which is designed as 
a research tool for colo- 
nial music. — 
_ “It’s been almost five 
years now since we started 
researching, arranging 
and reporting and per- 
forming. We just sort of 
picked our favorites,” Da- 
vid Hildebrand said. “We 
wanted to reach beyond 
the voice and have instru- 
mental brass music.” 

Vocals by the Hil- 

debrands as well as the 


® 
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expressed positive re- | 
actions to the perfor- 
mance. 

“It was just such a 
beautiful production... 
and the Sousa marches 
were just chilling,” said 
Mary Hall, a member of 
the church vestry. 

“I thought it was 
lovely. I love how they 
mixed the history and 
the explanation of the 
music and all of the dif- 
ferent variables — they 
all played together really 
well. And then to have it 
all culminate with ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,’ it 
was really moving,” said 
Adri Belkot, a member of 
the audience. 
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“The Star Spangled (CSA delivers fresh produce to campus 


By HELEN SONG 
For The News Letter 


Starting this semester, 
the new Community Sup- 
ported Agriculture (CSA) 
program, led by sopho- 
more Noemie (Nemo) 
Keller, will provide fresh 
fruits and vegetables to 
Hopkins affiliates at the 
price of $25 a week. When 
Keller discovered that the 
CSA program at Hopkins 
had been discontinued 
during last year’s win- 
ter break, she decided 
to work with Real Food 
Hopkins to bring it back. 

CSA is a food distri- 
bution system that exists 
in communities through- 
out the country. Through 
CSA, consumers pay to 
receive fruits and veg- 
etables each week from 
a local farm. Until last 
January, a CSA program 
existed at Hopkins on 
a small scale. This year, 
Keller, in cooperation 
with Real Food Hopkins, 
reinstated the program, 
making fresh, local, or- 
ganic produce a more 
accessible option on cam- 
pus. 

“At Hopkins, one of 
the things we want to 
be at the forefront of is 
being sustainable. We 
do provide good food 
through the meal plan, 
but what about the ju- 
niors and seniors [or] 
staff and graduate stu- 
dents?” Keller, commu- 
nity service coordinator 
of Real Food Hopkins, 
said. 

“There are markets 
nearby, but to get a week- 


| ly delivery of food is dif- 


ficult. We want everyone 
to have the opportunity 
and the option to choose 


largest organic farm in 
Maryland. Every Monday 
at 3:30 p.m., this produce 
is delivered to Hopkins. 
Real Food Hopkins vol- 
unteers then arrange a 
pick-up station in front of 
Charles St. Market, and 
subscribers come there 
from 4 to 5:30 p.m. to 


collect their portions of 
fruits and vegetables. The 
Hopkins CSA received its 
first delivery on Sept. 8, 
and the program is set to 


continue for the next 10 
weeks. 
“The farm chooses 


whatever is ready 
the weekend and chooses 
how much one portion 
of each food is,” Keller 
said. “|Our] members get 
eight portions, so they 
may receive a bag of po- 
tatoes, a watermelon, 
two big heads of broccoli 
and so forth... We're still 
doing fruit like water- 
melon right now, but that 
will change to more veg- 
etables and leafy greens 
once fall starts. That’s the 
seasonal part of it — you 
can get really good pro- 
duce from Maryland as 
opposed to eating pro- 
duce from a grocery store 
that could’ve been grown 
1,500 miles away.” 

The program is com- 
pletely student-led, from 
establishing contact with 
the farm to the supervi- 
sion of food pick-up. All 
of the organizers are cur- 
rently Real Food Hopkins 
members, but as a sys- 
tem focused on helping 
the community, the CSA 
staff hopes to engage vol- 
unteers from all different 
backgrounds, _ incentiv- 
izing them by offering to 
provide them with free 
shares of produce. 

“How much food you 
can take is already cho- 
sen by the farms, so what 
volunteers do is check IDs 
of subscribers and guide 
them through the pick- 
up,” sophomore Sarah 
Manning, Real Food Hop- 
kins member and CSA 
volunteer, said. 


Over 


“It’s pretty efficient, 
but generally we need 
at least two volunteers 
at the station. Hopefully 
other people will volun- 
teer to come help us, and 
if friends want to help out, 
that’s great as well.” 

The program gained 
several new subscribers 


after advertising both 
online and at the pick- 
up location on Sept. 8. 
The upgraded CSA has 
already been receiving 
positive feedback from 
members that were not 
only satisfied by the 
quality and variety of 
the food but were also 
surprised about the large 
amount of food that they 
received for $25, which 
is a special discounted 
price for the Hopkins 
CSA. 

“I was really happy 
with the vegetable[s] I 
received last week. We 
received tomatillos, and 
I never have cooked with 
these before. I ended up 
making gazpacho with 
the tomatillos, peppers, 
tomatoes and onions 
from the CSA — it was 
delicious,” senior Lind- 
sey Sanborn wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“My roommate and I 
shared the produce, and 
it turned out to be the 
perfect amount for two 
people. I’m not sure if 
maybe we eat more veg- 
gies than the normal 
person be- 


food. It’s cause we're 
also good both -veg- 
to educate etarians, or 
pleio pile if we cook 
about _lo- more, but 
cal, hu- we defi- 
mane and nitely had 
| ecologi- the right 
cally sound amount for 
food as op- a week.” 
posed — to Through 
processed a special 
food.” deal with 
The pro- BS Steen One Straw 
duce is pro- COURTESY OF JULIA DEVARTI Farm, Real 
vided by The CSA program brings fruit and vegetables to campus each week. Food Hop- 
One Straw kins will be 
Farm, the receiving 


one free portion of food 
for every 10 portions 
bought by — subscrib- 
ers. Real Food Hopkins 
is planning to donate 
this extra share of food, 
along with any other 
leftovers, to Cooking 4 
Love, a community ser- 
vice group that cooks 
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Hopkins affiliates lined up to gather their week's worth of produce. 


for a womans shelter, as 
well as to other commu- 
nity service groups that 
need food. 

“What we're trying 
to do is donate whatever 
extras we have, and we 
have different charities 
we want to give them to. 
Those who buy a share 
can donate as well, if 
it’s more food than they 
need,” Manning said. 

“It’s a good communi- 
ty-building program be- 
cause you can choose to 
donate to those in need 
as well as support a local 
farm by purchasing their 
produce.” 

The CSA’s deliveries 
will be ending on Nov. 17, 
the week before Thanks- 
giving. They will not 
be available during the 
spring semester, as the 
farm can only produce 
food from the summer 
to late autumn. As a re- 
sult, Keller hopes that the 
program will eventually 
become self-sufficient, 
so that those living on 
campus during summer 
break will be able to con- 
tinue CSA when the farm 
begins producing food 
again. As far as this se- 
mester is concerned, stu- 
dents can still subscribe 
to CSA until the end of 
September. 

“We hope to build a 
network of people who 
really like CSA [and who] 
will also want fresh food 
during summer so that 
when the farm starts 
producing in June there 
will [be] people to run 
the program during the 
10 weeks of summer. As 
long as there are 10 people 
who want it, people can 
take turns monitoring 
the pick-up,” Keller said. 
“The long-term goal is 
that people in CSA them- 
selves will make their 
own schedule and run 
their own program. It’s 
our campus, and we want 
fresh food, so we need to 
work together so that we 
can get it.” 


VEL criticized for lack of trigger warnings at provacative demonstration 


VFL, From A1 
President, Andrew 
Guernsey, said that the 
We Care Tour campaign 
aims to show that the pro- 
life movement supports 
women who have been 
sexually assaulted. 

“We want to show that 
we care about women 
too,” Guernsey said. “We 
want to help women make 
a non-violent choice and 
encourage other choices 
that consider that there 
is a third party involved 
with a pregnancy result- 
ing from rape.” 

The We Care Tour 
program posed _ ethi- 
cal questions regarding 
abortion by equating 
aborting an unborn fe- 
tus to murdering a two- 
year-old child. 

“If a rape survivor cou- 
rageously chose to parent 
her child who was con- 
ceived during rape and, 
[when the child was] 2 

5 ¢ 


years old, decided her son 
painfully looked like her 
rapist, would she be justi- 
fied in killing her toddler 
son?” a poster in the dis- 
play read. 

VFL members argued 
that an ethical distinc- 
tion between abortion 
and killing a two-year-old 
does not exist. 

Meanwhile, represen- 
tatives from Voice for 
Choice (VFC) expressed 
disappointment with the 
VFL program due to the 
lack of trigger warnings, 
and they condemned the 
program for negatively 
contributing to a victim- 
blaming culture. 

“At first sight, the 
display looked liked it 
would address sexual 
assault, a real problem 
on campus, but I’m not 
pleased with the display 
as it addressed rape and 


sexual assault in a very 


triggering manner,” Vin- 


itha Kumar, the president 
of VEC, said. 

Kumar criticized the 
display for stigmatizing 
abortion as violent. 

“When you term abor- 
tion as a violent option, 
it is ignorant to the com- 
plex circumstances that 
surround rape and sex- 
ual assault,” Kumar said. 
“While I’m okay with 
the display address- 
ing consent, comparing 
an abortion to killing a 
two-year-old toddler is 
wrong.” 

Kumar also raised is- 
sue with the display as- 
suming that all sexual 
assault is male to female 
and ignoring many other 
cases. She said that the 
program lacked in pro- 
viding appropriate _re- 
sources regarding repro- 
ductive health. 

_ Christine Fei, the co- 

chair of the events com- 

mittee for the Sexual 
A 


| 
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Assault Resource Unit 
(SARU), expressed an- 
guish over the lack of ad- 
vance warning about the 
display. 

“This event should 
have had a lot more warn- 
ings around it, especially 
trigger warnings for peo- 
ple who were just passing 
by,” Fei said. 

Fei also said that she 
felt the display’s content 
was insensitive to sur- 
vivors of sexual assault. 
She said that members 
of SARU, who were re- 
cruiting members on the 
Breezeway, comforted 
several people who were 
emotionally distraught 
after walking by the dis- 


should have 
[developed] some sort of 
way to deal with people 
who are emotionally dis- 
traught or who are trig- 
gered or affected [by the 
display],” Fei said. 
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“The only thing that 
they have for people who 
are actually survivors 
is the RAINN website, 
which is a great resource, 
{but] I think it’s mind- 
boggling that they think 
that having one website 
[listed in the display] is 
sufficient to support sur- 
vivors.” 

Michele Hendeickeons 
the Capitol Area regional 
coordinator of Students 
for Life, defended the dis- 
play. 

“People assume [pro- 
life activists] don’t one 
about women, which isn 
true,” Hendrickson ssid. 

To counter the We Care 
Tour’s program, VFC will 
hold an event today on 
the Breezeway that fo- 
cuses on distributing 
resources and informa- 
tion regarding reproduc- 
tive health, emphasizing 
their slogan of “safety fy 
stigma.” ; ra 
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Wanderlust, the desire 
to travel, explore and be 
immersed in the world, 
can be difficult to recon- 
cile with the stresses and 
pressures of college life. 
For sophomores Betta 
Hobbins, Gavi Rawson 
and Audrey Holt, the so- 
lution was taking a gap 
year before college. 

“I had always been a 
very goal-oriented _per- 
son, always trying to do 
everything the right way,” 
Hobbins said. “I thought, 
‘No, I can’t go abroad! | 
need to go to school right 
away. It will just take me 
off track!” 

Encouraged by her par- 
ents, Hobbins went against 
her initial instinct and ap- 
plied to Rotary Interna- 
tional’s exchange program. 
She listed South Africa and 
India as some of her top 
choices and was ultimately 
placed in Lima, Peru. 

“Rotary International 
integrates not only the tra- 
ditional exchange program 
where you go to school, 
but it integrates it with ser- 
vice,” Hobbins said. 

Rawson, like Hobbins, 
was encouraged to take a 
gap year by his parents. 
He enrolled in a religious 
studies program based on 
Modern Orthodox Juda- 
ism in Jerusalem, Israel. 

“The program wasn’t 
right for [my peers and 
I]. We weren't very re- 
ligious, but we found a 
way to make our year,” 
Rawson said. “We would 
travel all over Israel — it’s 
a beautiful place — camp- 
ing out for a week or go- 
ing to some commune for 
a week.” 

Holt received a scholar- 
ship from her high school 


French Literature and 
Linguistics at the Uni- 
versité de Paris-Sorbonne 
(Paris IV). 

Both Holt and Hobbins 
stayed with local host 
families. 

“I was lucky enough to 
be able to live with a love- 
ly French woman in the 
13éme [13th] arrondisse- 
ment.” Holt said. “We got 
to know each other very 
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well. She didn’t speak 
any English, so it was a 
great Opportunity to re- 
ally work out the details 
of my French. I met much 
of her extended family, 
and we exchanged plenty 
of stories.” 

Rawson stayed in a 
dorm with other students 
in his program. 

“Twentinto the program 
knowing no one and came 
out with the best friends I'll 
ever have,” 
However, 


Rawson said. 
unlike many 
gap year students, Rawson 
was fta- 
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Students reconcile wanderlust and academics with gap years 


I worked at was for kids 
with medical problems,” 
Hobbins said. “It defi- 
nitely opened my eyes to 
public health because the 
health disparities in Peru 
are gigantic. I was living 
with an upper-class family 
with a big house — owned 
a hotel [with a] maid, cook, 
all that kind of stuff. From 
that, going to an orphan- 
age outside of Lima was 

just like a huge shock.” 
Rawson found that he 
became immersed in Is- 
raeli culture during his 
time off 


miliar from 
with classes. 
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“IT went [to Israel] a 
bunch of times for bar 
mitzvahs, summer trips 
[and] family trips,” he 
said. “We are very con- 
nected to Israel. I have 
family in Jerusalem and 
all over — between Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem.” 

Although Hobbins 
spoke no Spanish and had 
never been to Peru prior 
to her exchange, she ad- 
justed quickly. 

“T grew up in an Italian 
household, and Latino cul- 
ture is kind of comparable.” 
Hobbins, whose mother 
was born and raised in 
Italy, said. “So it wasn’t 
weird for me to be touched 
and hugged and kissed all 
the time, whereas for other 
[exchange students] it was 
uncomfortable.” 

All three students felt 
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were ¢ m0 
the activities they partici- 
pated in during their free 
time than by the classes 
they were taking. 
Hobbins, a Public 
Health Studies and an- 
thropology double major 
who plans to attend medi- 
cal school, spent a month 
and a half working and 
living at an orphanage 
outside Lima. 
“This orphanage that 


or we'd play basketball 
in the park with Israelis,” 
Rawson said. “We just 
took off and went camp- 
ing by the Dead Sea for 
four days. We walked 
through the desert, and 
we called a friend and 
asked if we could crash 
a kibbutz. We just lived 
life and did anything we 
could find and just did it, 
because it was a very free 


program.” 
Rawson also noticed 
major differences _be- 


tween Israeli and Ameri- 
can lifestyles throughout 
his time abroad. 

“You realize that we 
have become so attached to 
things here and a high stan- 
dard of living, but there’s 
nothing to it; it doesn't 
make you happy,” he said. 


greater sense of happiness. 


There’s a beauty and just 
this amazing sense of uni- 
ty within the land.” 

He also learned about 
the challenges of the re- 
gional conflicts that shape 
Israeli culture. 

“There's this sense in 
Israel that life goes on,” 
he said. “Things are go- 
ing on and everyone's af- 
fected by it, but the only 


thing that a person can 
do is just live on and not 
let it affect them and not 
let them stay home from 
work or let kids stay home 
from school.” 

On a Friday evening 
during his gap year, Raw- 
son was praying with his 
group when a siren for 
an approaching missile 
sounded. A few missiles 
were fired, and the group 
had to hide in a bomb 
shelter. 

“Israelis have become 
very resilient and strong,” 
he said. “Seeing them 
brought this sense of 
unity: ‘Look at what we’re 
going through together. 
There are rockets being 
shot at us and we're hid- 
ing in a bomb shelter to- 
gether.’ There’s this great- 
er sense of connection 
that you don’t get from 
life here. We're not faced 
with such hardships that 
bring us closer together.” 

Holt also felt that her 
time abroad changed her 
perspective on the world. 

“T think that the year 
abroad made me much 
more willing to experi- 
ment in general,” she said. 
“Even in a foreign country, 
speaking a different lan- 
guage and surrounded by 
unfamiliar customs and 
conventions, things aren’t 
ever going to go so wrong 
that you can’t make the 
most of it by asking the 
right questions and being 
open to the answers.” 

H o b - 
bins found 
that her ex- 
periences 
strength- 
ened her 
character. 

“Y think 
it helped 
me be- 
come more 
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was before,” she said. 

In terms of her long- 
term goals, Hobbins’s out- 
look remained the same. 

“At the end of the year, 
it only reinstated my goals, 
only reaffirmed what I 
want to do,” she said. “I 
want to be a medical mis- 
sionary. I have always 
wanted to since I was like 
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five years old. My experi- 
ences there, especially at 
the orphanage, reaffirmed 
my goals and my aspira- 
tions. Really, it just kept 
me on the right track.” 

Although she was ini- 
tially concerned about fall- 
ing behind academically, 
when she started classes 
at Hopkins, she felt that it 
was an easy adjustment. 

“Tl kind of burned out 
after high school,” she 
said. “Taking the year off 
refreshed me and got me 
excited to get working 
again. When I came in, I 
was psyched to study.” 

Rawson found the 
transition back to be more 
challenging. 

“Tt was tough,” he said. 
“Hopkins life is very dif 
ferent from the type of 
life I lived [in Israel]. That 
whole entire year, I felt like 
I was at a high point in my 
life in terms of self-discov- 
ery and self- 
awareness, 
and then 
you transi- 
tion back to 
real life.” 

Despite 
this, Raw- 
son recom- 
mends_ the 
gap year ex- 


over your year,” he said. 
“Whether it’s before col- 
lege or after college, ev- 
eryone should have a gap 
year sort of experience. It’s 
a big year of self-discov- 
ery. You're just looking at 
yourself and finding your 
place in the world — how 
you treat other people, 
how you deal with other 
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COURTESY OF BETTA HOBBINS 
Hobbins visited Machu Picchu when she traveled to Peru for a gap year. 


people, what you want to 
be.” 

Hobbins also strongly 
encourages Hopkins stu- 
dents to try the experience. 

“T would tell any high 
school student to do a gap 
year, even college  stu- 
dents,” she said. “Take a 
gap year before med school 
or grad school or starting 
your career. It’s the time to 
do it. You just put yourself 
in the situation and experi- 
ence it fully. Hopkins [stu- 
dents are] very studious, 
stressed out and sleep-de- 
prived people. I think it’s a 
great experience to have.” 

Hobbins added __ that 
spending time abroad is 
not necessarily expensive. 

“Tt wasn’t as expensive 
as study abroad here, not 
even close,” she said. “If 
you count all the trips 
I did — probably a few 
thousand for the whole 
year including travelling 
all over and the program 
and stuff — I don’t think I 
hit $10,000.” 

She hopes to continue 
traveling throughout her 
college career and beyond. 

“lm planning to go 
back [to Peru] if money 
and time allow. The soon- 
er the better,” she said. 

Rawson not only wants 


tovisitIsraelagain,hehas 


considered moving there. 

“I think about it a lot 
and my friends do, too,” 
Rawson said. “We have 
this ultimate happiness 
there, so there must be 
something connected to 
the land.” 

Holt is also grateful for 
her time abroad. 

“T met so many amaz- 
ing people. I’m so happy 
that I was able to hear 
their stories,” she said. 
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ith the 

fall TV 

season 

start- 

ing up 
again, I’ve been giving a 
lot of thought to what I'll 
be seeing on my screen 
in the upcoming months 
— both what I expect to 
see and what I would like 
to see — and one of those 
shows I keep coming back 
to is Scandal. 

Let me start by say- 
ing that almost everyone 
I know loves Scandal. My 
friends, my sorority sis- 


physically restrains Ol- 
ivia from leaving a room 
or sends his secret service 
agents to (essentially) ab- 
duct her, it’s written off as 
passionate. 

We as viewers know 
that it’s not good, not 
healthy, but Fitz loves 
Olivia. He loves Olivia, 
so he refuses to let her 
go, despite her repeated 


statements that she wants | 
to leave or quit or what- | 


ever it is that episode, 

and somehow this is sup- 

posed to be romantic. 
Every time Olivia gets 


ters, my in Fitz’s 
boyfriend, face and 
even my then turns 
<>" Chelsea Duff tc: 
they're all SE sh 
addicted GUeSt Columnist Sean 
to the won- his knuck- 
derfully les across 


melodramatic, breathless- 
ly action-packed show. 
Everyone always wants 
to talk about it, has some- 
thing to say, but the one 
thing that always man- 
ages to divide a room is 
the hotly debated topic of 
Fitzlivia. 

If you're not famil- 
iar with fandom couple 
names, Fitzlivia is the 
name bestowed to the 
love story between Presi- 
dent Fitzgerald Grant and 
Campaign Manager/Fix- 
er/Gladiator Olivia Pope. 
In the show, the two met 
while working on Fitz’s 
presidential campaign, 
and it wasn’t long before 
they quickly fell for each 
other, despite Fitz’s po- 
litical aspirations and, oh 
yeah, his wife. 

While it’s clear that the 
two do genuinely love 
each other, in a day and 
age where little girls are 
still taught that a little 
boy pulling their pigtails 
means that he likes her, 
that it’s okay for a little 
boy to pull a little girl’s 
pigtails because he likes 
her, Scandal has the op- 
portunity to change the 
message and, once and for 
all, pull the plug on this 
desperately unhealthy re- 
lationship. 

While it’s clear that 
Scandal doesn’t see Fitz 
and Olivia’s relationship 
as a shining ideal, the per- 
fect model of respectful, 
considerate love, Scandal 
doesn’t take the toxic na- 
ture of the couple serious- 
ly enough. Sure, the show 
doesn’t shy away from 
pitting them against each 
other, whether it’s about a 
rigged election or a miss- 
ing intern or a shot-down 
flight with 329 people on 
it, but the show also clear- 
ly frames the two as “star- 
crossed lovers” who will, 
no matter what, always 
manage to find their way 
back to each other. 

By continuing to show 
Fitz and Olivia as a couple, 
as two people who may 
not be able to be together 
now but who are des- 
tined for each other once 
the time is right, Scandal 
glorifies each interaction 
they have. Every time Fitz 
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her cheekbone (or touches 
her, however tenderly, in 
any other way without 
her permission), it’s writ- 
ten off as romantic, sexy. 
And while it is sexy to 
see someone so clearly af- 
fected by another person’s 
touch, what Scandal tells 
us in these moments is 
that Olivia’s unwavering 
sexual attraction to Fitz 


as her moral disgust, her 
conscious decisions to 
distance herself. 

The relationship be- 
tween the two characters 
is understandable to a de- 
gree. They love each other 
and sometimes hate each 
other and sometimes can’t 
bear to look at each other, 
and every now and then 
they tell each other’s par- 
ents how they taste (don’t 
even get me started on 
that scene), but by paint- 
ing Fitz and Olivia as 
destined, as sexy, as desir- 
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Scandal misportrays Sometimes you just have to take a walk 
a desireable couple 


ou, yes, you. 
Get up! Get out 
of the chair! 
Rub your dead 
mackerel eyes 
that are by now so glossed 
over from looking and 
looking at Facebook and 
Twitter and tiny, tiny text 
in Adobe Reader that you 
are already starting 
develop Presbyopia. My 
name is Eleni Katherine 
Padden, and I’m writing 
this here article to give 
you instructions on how 
to do yourself a colos- 
sal favor. It’s going to be 
the single most beneficial 
thing you've done for your 
existence since you decid- 
ed to give Sriracha a try. 
Is this an advice column? 
Whatever. It is now an ad- 
vice column. 

The thing I’m going to 
tell you to do costs exactly 
zero dollars, and you need 
exactly zero additional 


to 


_ items apart from your 


legs/feet/probably eyes 
to execute the plan I am 
about to lay out. Are you 
ready? You think you are 
ready? You're not. Brace 
yourself, matador. 

Here itis: You are going 
to take yourself for a nice, 
long walk. That’s right. 
A walk. Without your 
stupid clicking, zinging 


| phone or your backpack- 
holds just as much weight | 


turned-yoke or a single 
deadweight textbook. 
Maybe bring a magazine 
(or... dare I say it... a book 
to read for pleasure?) to 
settle down with on any 
nice, inviting patch of 
grass you might happen 


| upon. Scared that you're 


able, the show overshad- | 


ows whatever negative | 


light it occasionally shows 
the couple in. 

Scandal is a_ smart 
show with a smart audi- 
ence, and because of that, 
the show is able to let its 
viewers decide how they 
feel about a lot (whether 
it’s Quinn’s new _ alle- 
giances, Huck’s favorite 
past times, or Cyrus's 
blatant moral depravity — 
nearly every character is 
plenty morally grey). By 
not taking a stand on the 
Fitzlivia debate, however, 
Scandal is allowing view- 
ers everywhere to believe 
that forcibly grabbing 
your partner (amongst 
plenty other off-putting 
moments) is not just jus- 
tifiable, but can even be 
desirable. 

By not taking a stand, 
Scandal encourages audi- 
ences to root for an emo- 
tionally manipulative, 
extremely unhealthy cou- 
ple who hate each other 
about as often as they 
love each other, and leans 
into the belief that pas- 
sion and desire are more 
important for a healthy 
relationship than respect 
and honesty. 

And I’m not even going 
to get into the Mellie thing. 
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Actress Kerry Washington plays Olivia Pope, the protagonist of Scandal. 


gonna be without Google 
maps? What if you get 
lost? This city is big and 
bad and the gutter rats 
can smell fear from a mile 
away, and they will come 
in packs and eat you alive 
like in the movie Deadly 
Eyes, right? 

How about this: cry me 
a goddamn river. If you 
can't follow the directions 
I'm about to give you with- 
out nervously glancing at 
your phone every forty 
seconds, you shouldn't be 
allowed to use a toaster or 
dress yourself. 

YOU WILL DO WON- 
DERFULLY. YOU WILL 
NOP {GERSLOSE You 
WILL FEEL THINGS. 

It will be good to un- 
plug your brain and 
breathe and look around 
at stuff you don’t normal- 
ly look around at. I swear. 

Okay, alright, enough 
with the fervent emotion- 
al-appeal-spiel. | Where 
in the Hell am I sending 
you, and why? Here are 
the bones of your jour- 
ney, which are really and 
truly all you need, al- 
though I'll give you some 
tips about directions and 
stuff to look at/do along 
the way: you're gonna 
walk straight, straight, 
straight down Howard 
street, across the big yel- 
low bridge (name? does 
it matter? It’s big, it’s yel- 
low, it’s a bridge). Hang 
a left on West Preston 
Street, then walk on West 
Preston Street for a couple 
of blocks until you hit 
Charles Street. Hang an- 
other left, this time onto 
Charles Street, and follow 
it home, all the way back 
to jolly old Hohns Jop- 
kins. 

It’s quite literally a route 
that just forms three sides 
of a rectangle — no weird, 
squirrely little turns, al- 
leyways or steam tunnels 
(although let the record 
state that I personally en- 
courage investigations of 
all of these features, but 
for your purposes on this 


- first maiden voyage | fors- 
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ee you wanting to keep 
things obvious). 
Howard Street is a fan- 
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tastic street because there’s 
a lot of different stuff to 
see and a lot of places 
you should stop at along 
the way. Start off walking 
away from campus (duh), 
crossing 29th Street to get 
over to Howard. If you 
don’t know where How- 
ard Street is by now (come 
on, dude, tighten up), an 
easy way to think about 
its location is simply that 


other block down. Make 
a mental note to go there 
on Tuesdays when drinks 
are two-for-one. Pick up 
a City Paper from one 
of the big yellow boxes 
on the corners of cross 
streets. Keep walking. 
Look at the sky. Before 
North Avenue, there’s an 
opening between a cou- 
ple of buildings where 
people have done some of 


it’s just the most 
one main F| r) p dd vibrant 
sii rere t graffiti 
(Mary en a en I've ever 
lan . laid eyes 
avenue) GUeSt Columnist «pon, 
over from and it’s 
Charles awesome 
Street, towards campus because it totally encom- 


(going in the opposite 
direction would get you 
closer to the Waverly 
neighborhood). 

Anyway, you're start- 
ing off at Howard and 
29th, chugging along 
nicely. I’d stay on the left 
side of the road. Look 
at the row houses you 
pass — people live here! 
There’s traffic on How- 
ard, which is exciting 
— life! Sneezing parents 
coming home from work! 
Kids with soccer balls in 
minivans throwing na- 
ture valley bars at each 
other! It’s not such a hei- 
nously busy street that 
it’s intimidating to walk 
next to, but it’s good for 
car-people-watching. 

There are also a lot of 
nice trees here, which au- 
tomatically means shade. 
In a few more blocks, 
you'll pass by Charm- 
ington’s, a teeny coffee 
shop that has gargantuan 
chocolate cookies and 


killer sandwich specials 
and espresso that could 
wake up Smaug in a mat- 
ter of nanoseconds. 
Ottobar, a groovy lit- 
tle music venue and glo- 
riously cheap bar, is an- 


passes the entire little 
space, eats it up entirely. 
Look at this, too. 

Don’t die crossing 
North Avenue. You will 
be fine. Walk over the 
massive yellow bridge. 
Look at this. It is beau- 
tiful. Look out at Balti- 
more. Baltimore is beau- 
tiful, too. You'll have a 
good vantage point. To 
your left, you can see 
highways _crisscrossing 
like basket fibers and a 
sunsoaked Penn Station, 
and if you look down, 
you'll see a grubby and 
fantastic river and half- 
waterfall amongst some 
wasted concrete boul- 
ders. There’s a black cat 
that hangs out there a lot. 
I call him Sam, but you 
can name him whatever 
you like if you see him. 


Keep walking. 
Hang a left on West 
Preston Street. This 


shouldn't be too far 
away from the bridge, 
maybe seven minutes 
or so. You'll cross some 
train tracks. This is no 
big deal. Walk past the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall, where the 
Baltimore Symphony Or- 


chestra plays. You should 
probably go there some 
day. I have heard that 
the BSO is made up of 
transcendent musical ge- 
niuses. Keep walking on 
Preston. After you pass 
Maryland Avenue but 
before you hit Charles, 
there’s gonna be a soup 
shop on your right, called 
Soup’s On. I would say 
“ya can’t miss it” but for 
the fact it’s completely a 
hole-in-the-wall and is a 
prime example of a place 
you could definitely miss. 
Look for it. Get soup. Get 
sandwiches. I know I 
didn’t factor in these ex- 
penses at the beginning 
of my spiel when I said 
this venture would cost 
you exactly zero dollars, 
so let it be noted that 
soups and sandwiches 


are optional. Also may bien 
you are genuinely crafty 


and can figure out how 
to barter your way into a 
meal. Drink some water. 
Read. This is my favorite 
place to eat, ever. I hon- 
estly don’t go there of- 
ten enough. Look up the 
menu online before you 
go because it changes _ 
every day. They are awe- _ 
some. ae “if 
Keep walking, hang 
a left on Charles, sit on 
the multicolored metal 
chairs in front of Penn 
Station and people watch 
until your brain hurts. 
Walk home (or if you're 
being a weakling, take 
the JHMI, since it comes 
right to Penn every fif- 
teen minutes on week- 
days). If you walk, which 
you should, do exactly 
what you did on the way 
there: keep gawking at 
stuff shamelessly. 
Remember things. 
Quit thinking about your 
phone or your test or your 
laundry. Talk to a person. 
Pick up a penny. Breathe. 
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here are a lot 

of new albums 

coming out in 

the next few 

weeks, so read 
on to get the low down on 
the big ones. 

Aphex Twin - Syro 
(9/17) -The most influen- 
tial figure within contem- 
porary electronic music, 
Richard D. James, is back 
as Aphex Twin with his 
first studio album in thir- 
teen years since 2001's 
Drukqs. Syro will be the 
sixth album James has re- 
leased under the Aphex 
Twin pseudonym in addi- 
tion to the numerous oth- 
er releases James has com- 
posed under a variety of 
different names. The pub- 
licity for this album is in- 
credibly high considering 
the time between releases 
and just the sheer volume 
and quality of James's dis- 


debut album. While the 
song “Wildfire (feat. Little 
Dragon)” got everyone 
hooked, the album as a 
whole was one of the best 
electronic albums to come 
out that year. His recent 
release of the Transitions 
EP series demonstrat- 
ed SBTRKT’s signature 
sound while demonstrat- 
ing more of a hip hop in- 
fluence. Four songs have 
been released so far be- 
fore the release, including 
“New Dorp. New York 
(feat. Ezra Koenig)” and 
“Temporary View. ” 

Each track displays a 
different side of SBTRKT’s 
production ability. “New 
Dorp. New York” features 
a musical backing and vo- 
calization that is heavily 
influenced by early LCD 
Soundsystem and mate- 
rial from the electronic 
label Death From Above. 


cography. Meanwhile, 

The al- “ “Tempo- 
bum  art- Al H t rary View” 
work shows eX urowl l showcases 
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into making frequent 
each song as SBTRKT 


well as how much money 
went into advertising for 
the album, the design of 
the album art itself, the ma- 
terials used to make the al- 
bum, the gear list (he uses 
over a 100 pieces of musical 
equipment), etc. The only 
single released so far has 
been the lead single, “mini- 
pops 67 [102.2],” an ener- 
getic acid funk affair that is 
similar to the catchiness of 
earlier Aphex Twin’s mate- 
rial, especially the 1999 hit 
“Windowlicker.” 

SBTIRKT —- Wonder 
Where We Land (9/22) - 
2011 was a huge year for 
SBTRKT with his criti- 


collaborator, Sampha (a 
talented vocalist and pro- 
ducer in his own right), 
with one of the instrumen- 
tals from the Transitions EP 
series (“Resolute”). 
Caribou — Our Love 
(10/7) — It has been four 
years since Caribou’s last 
album, Swim, which fea- 
tured the rather popular 
track “Odessa” and was 
placed on many music 
periodicals’ year end lists. 
Since then, Dan Snaith 
(who records under Cari- 
bou), has been building 
up on his repertoire as a 
Dj, releasing an album, 
Jialong, back in 2012 un- 


hecycling old movies 


et’s take a poll: if 
I were to ask you 
the last three 
movies that you 
saw in theaters 
this summer, could you 
provide an answer? Now, 
if I were to ask the last 
three shows that you've 
marathoned on Netflix in 
the past couple of months, 
would that be something a 
little easier to recall? If so, 
you're not alone; the aggre- 
gate domestic box office to- 
tal dropped nearly 15 per- 
cent between this summer 
and last summer. 

So what is happening 
here? What accounts for 
this drop in movie-going 
attendance? Is it that the 
quality of content is drop- 
ping? Are people choos- 
ing the more convenient 
alternative of stream- 


ing content right from 
the comfort of their own 
home? The answer is not 
immediately apparent. 

To begin, let’s exam- 


ine the content that movie 
studios are generating. 
The top five grossing in 
the summer of 2014 were: 
Guardians of the Galaxy 
($280.5 million), Transform- 
ers: Age of Extinction ($244.4 
Million), Maleficent ($238.7 


Million), X-Men: Days of 


Future Past ($233.4 Million), 
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SBTRKT’s album shows hip hop and LCD Soundsystem influences. 


containing material that 
displayed tracks guided 
more by techno and early 
Chicago house. 

The two singles re- 
leased so far for Caribou’s 
fifth album, Our Love, 
(“Can't Do Without You” 
and “Our Love”) feature 
the same psychedelic feel 
Caribou always uses, but 
with a larger presence of 
his house and electronic 
influences, especially 
with the end of the lead 
track “Our Love.” Only 
time will tell to see how 
Caribou develops the bal- 
ance of psychedelic pop 
and electronic over the 
course of the new album. 

Flying Lotus —You're 
Dead! (10/7) — When the 
experimental electronic 
producer posted a pic- 
ture on Instagram of 
him hanging out with 
frequent collaborator, 
Thundercat, a virtuoso 
bassist, and Herbie Han- 
cock, one of the most in- 
novative and celebrated 
jazz composers and pia- 
nists still around, one 
could see there was a lot 


sprouted up than weeds 
on an unkempt lawn. 
True, while some of the 
most all-time commer- 
cially successful projects 
have been birthed from 
this genre (The Avengers, 
$623 Million), enough is 
enough. The plethora of 
super-hero movies has 
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all of these 
films have 
in common? 
Not a single one of them 
is an original production. 
All of these are adapta- 
tions of earlier works or 
are sequels. Guardians of 
the Galaxy and X-men are 
both movies that have 
been adapted from super- 
hero comic books, a trend 
that has taken over Hol- 
lywood in recent years as 
more of these movies have 


and More 


is becom- 
ing unbear- 
able (think 
the Green Lantern). 

The number six 
top grossing movie of 
the summer (yup, you 
guessed it): The Amazing 
Spider Man 2 (202.8 Mil- 
lion). The remaining films 
are all rooted in another 
story — Maleficent made 
her fist appearance back 
in the 50’s opposite Sleep- 
ing Beauty, Transformers 
started out as a game for 
kids in Japan and we all 
remember Charlton Hes- 
ton cursing the Apes back 
in the late ‘60s. 

So why is Hollywood 
having such an issue gen- 
erating original content of 
quality? Well, it certainly 
is easier to adapt an idea 
and format it than come 
up with a new one. Plus, 
these franchises already 
have built-in fan bases 
that movie studios assume 
will translate into im- 
mense box office numbers. 
However, in the process, 
they're robbing movie-go- 
ers of one of the premiere 
features of cinema, the ex- 
citement of the unknown. 

As the current trend of 
movie subjects continues 
to leech off the merits of 


L 


fifth album. 


While he already has | 


four albums under his belt 
that showcase a sound that 
has influenced a whole 
generation of beat mak- 
ers, You're Dead! looks to 
continue that trend. In ad- 
dition to Herbie Hancock, 
this album also features 
Kendrick Lamar, Snoop 
Dogg, Flying Lotus’s rap- 


ping alter ego Captain | 


Murphy and other recur- 
ring collaborators of the 


producer. The only single | 
| my studying and reading, 
| not lounged around and 


released for now, “Never 
Catch Me,” has Kendrick 
Lamar displaying the flow 
that helped get his debut 
album to become a classic 
over a frenetic Flying Lo- 
tus beat that is contained 
by Thundercat’s prodigal 
bass playing. 

In interviews, Flying 
Lotus has spoken about 
how he was trying to at- 
tain more “prog vibes” 
with this album. If “Never 
Catch Me” is any inclina- 
tion of these “vibes,” then 
this album is looking to 
show another case of the 
producer’s success with 


ian SO eIoying Lotus, ..musicalexperimentation. 


hurts modern cinema 


the past, where can the 
public turn to for original 
content? Television! While 
TV has traditionally been 
viewed as inferior in qual- 
ity to cinema, relatively 
recent innovations such 
as premium cable pro- 
gramming and exclusive 
website programming 
have been completely 
changing the game. 
Shows such as Breaking 
Bad, Game of Thrones, The 
Wire and more recently, 
True Detective, have com- 
pletely revolutionized the 
connotations associated 
with television. In recent 
years, TV has been able to 
generate fresh and origi- 
nal content that pushes 
the boundaries of all pre- 
viously held conventions. 
From _meth-kingpins 
to centaurs, television has 
a vast range of characters 
that are constantly tran- 
scending the platform to 


the next level. Premium 


networks and the internet 
have freed these shows 
from the censoring that 
plagued television in the 
past. Plus, the best part, 
you don’t even have to 
make the trek to the movie 
theaters and shell out 20 
bucks for a ticket and box 
of greasy popcorn; you can 
enjoy the quality of your 
favorite television show 
from the comfort of your 
La-Z-Boy. 


Additionally, television — 


shows provide viewers 
with a lengthy narrative 
that they can follow along 
with and become more in- 
vested in. The bottom line: 
if movie studios don’t be- 
gin to lay off recycling tired 
ideas and begin generating 
quality content, Premium 
TV shows may just become 
the new cinema. 


his summer 
was the first 
summer I have 
ever spent in 
Baltimore. It 
was also the first summer 
where I lived by myself 
away from home. I got a 
job not too far from cam- 
pus and lived in my apart- 
ment from the previous 
semester. I had a whirl- 
wind couple of weeks 
when I went home after 
an incredibly hard semes- 
ter, and when I walked 


| into the door of my apart- 


ment in Baltimore in early 


ing my home by living 
somewhere else. 

I felt that I associated 
Baltimore too much with 


| school and not with home. 


My couch was where I did 


watched TV. Restaurants 
were places where I could 


| get take out before I did 


work at night. 

Thankfully, that 
changed more than I ex- 
pected this 
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insane amount of people 
and artists from all over. 
It took over the area 
surrounding Penn Sta- 
tion. There was live music 
for most of the Friday, Sat- 
urday, and Sunday com- 
ing from three band shells 
in different parts of the 
festival. The booths were 
diverse, as many social ac- 
tion groups used this fes- 
tival to reach out. The art 
that was sold was original 
and very high quality. | 
am used to street fairs 
that sell the same stuff 
every weekend. The food 
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and most of it was local 
to Baltimore and its sur- 
rounding areas. Needless 
to say, I was down there 
all three days. 

I tried a trendy restau- 
rant in a converted factory 
in Harbor East. I finally 
went to Gertrude’s for 
dinner. I sat and looked at 
the boats in the harbor. I 
revisited my favorite mu- 
seums. I went to a Charles 
Village festival and met 

people from 


summer. the neigh- 

One of JT associated borhood. I 
my favorite saw mov- 
things to Baltimore too ies at the 
do was to : Charles 
try differ- much with school Theatre. I 
ent coffee gnd not with joined an 
shops after ultimate 
work. You home. frisibiee 


feel a huge 

sense of 

freedom when you are 
able to have the night to 
yourself, when you have 
no one to please but your- 
self, your plans are your 
plans and you can wan- 


| der into a cafe because it 


looks cool. Now, I have 
many favorites and can 
go to them if the mood 
strikes and time permits. 

Without a time crunch, 
I was able to explore 
other parts of Baltimore 
and neighborhoods I 
wish I had known bet- 
ter. I took advantage of 
the free transportation 
in Baltimore, especially 
when my cousin came to 
visit. My personal record 
of free transportation in 
succession was when we 
took the Charm City Cir- 
culator to Penn Station, 
the JHMI to Homewood 
and the Blue Jay Shuttle to 
Hampden after a day of 


sightseeing. 
The highlight of my 
summer, by far, was 


Artscape. Like Spring Fair 
on campus, Artscape is 
the most wonderful time 
of the year. It is the larg- 
est free arts festival in the 
country and attracts an 


league that 

practiced 
in Catonsville. I spent a 
few days getting to know 
Washington, D.C. as well. 

I left Baltimore a couple 
of times to go on my nor- 
mal trips with my family 
and to visit friends in oth- 
er states. | managed to get 
to BWI on a poor college 
student’s budget. It is ac- 
tually quite easy — from 
Penn Station you can take 
a MARC train to the BWI 
Airport stop and a shuttle 
takes you to the terminals. 

I will say that it would 
have been helpful to have 
a car so I could reach the 
places that are hard to get 
to, like Patterson Park or 
even to Annapolis or the 
beach for a day trip. While 
limited, I was still able to 
see a lot of Baltimore I had 
not seen and revisit the 
places I liked. 

I recommend that any- 
one who goes to Hopkins, 
especially those who are 
about to graduate, spend 
a summer here and get 
to know this quirky city. 
When you live alone any- 
where, you grow as a per- 
son, and especially in a 
place like Baltimore, you 
have a great time. 
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Artscape is one of the largest annual arts festivals in the country. 
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Letter to the Editor 


University anti-alcohol initiatives needed to protect student safety 


Editorial 


Rape prevention must focus on education 


The Editorial Board engaged in 
a healthy discussion in regards to 
the incipience of a whole new in- 
dustry: rape prevention technol- 
ogy. Young engineers around the 
country are throwing their hats 
into the ring with creative inven- 
tions like Undercover Colors’ nail 
polish, which changes color when 
directly exposed to dissolved ro- 
hypnol (“roofies”), and LifeShel’s 
phone case, which has a panic but- 
ton that can generate an alarm at 
decibel levels you would never 
find outside of a rock concert. 
These inventions are undeniably 
arresting — and dare we say it, 
pretty cool. Exciting technology 
along these lines generates aware- 
ness and sparks conversation 
about this sensitive issue. Publicity 
is certainly not detrimental to this 
cause; yet, the Editorial Board be- 
lieves that the newfound attention 
has the potential to bring along its 
own Set of complications. 

The advent of this technology 
has the potential to increase vic- 
tim blaming, whereby victims are 
expected to have taken measures 
to prevent attacks. We would re- 
vulse to see survivors pressed on 
why they weren't carrying these 
products, much in the same dis- 
appointing manner as when they 
are too often asked what kind of 
clothes they were wearing — as if 
to imply that their outfits precipi- 
tated the attack. A sexual assault 
survivor's credibility should not 
face even the slightest challenge 
based on whether or not he or she 
had the latest anti-rape gizmo on 
their person at the time of the at- 


tack. All responsibility for the at- 
tack should reside squarely upon 
the shoulders of the offender. 

We also express concern that 
these new technologies could fur- 
ther engender the misguided ste- 
reotype that most sexual assailants 
are strangers; according to the U.S. 
Department of Justice, two-thirds 
of assailants are someone that the 
victim knows, and 38 percent of 
rapists are friends or acquaintanc- 
es of their victims. 

Furthermore, the Editorial 
Board believes that these inven- 
tions, though well intentioned, 
can detract attention from ad- 
dressing the roots of this social 
problem. Preventing attacks in the 
heat of the moment is valuable — 
don’t get us wrong. However, real 
change can only come by reducing 
the frequency of these attacks in 
the first place. We hope that the fo- 
cus shifts to anti-rape campaigns 
that educate and address the root 
causes of rape, rather than those 
that maintain any invocations that 
responsibility rests with the vic- 
tims. 

While these advances in rape 
prevention technology do a ser- 
vice by generating publicity and 
pursuing an innovative approach 
to combating rape, what is truly 
crucial is more education. Cam- 
paigns that discuss the meaning 
of consent, outline methods of by- 
stander intervention and promote 
healthy relationships will ulti- 
mately be the most effective ways 
to combat the pervasive rape cul- 
ture that produces a need for these 
inventions in the first place. 


(SA fresh produce delivery is welcomed 


You say tomato...I say Community 
Supported Agriculture. 


Thanks to the new Community 
Supported Agriculture (CSA) pro- 
gram here at Hopkins, youths can 
use the word fresh in a new light: 
fresh produce. CSA is an economic 
model that farms use nationwide, 
working to bring fresh produce 
from local farms to the people of 
the surrounding communities. 

Hopkins sophomore Noemie 
(Nemo) Keller has _ collaborated 
with Real Food Hopkins to offer a 
weekly organic produce service to 
all Hopkins affiliates. For the bar- 
gain price of $275 per semester ($25 
a week), Hopkins affiliates can re- 
ceive fresh fruits and vegetables 
from One Straw Farm, the larg- 
est organic farm in Maryland. The 
Editorial Board commends the CSA 
program and Real Food Hopkins, 
not only for bringing organic, local 
produce to students at reasonable 
prices, but also for making this a 
highly convenient affair. The pro- 
duce pick-up location, the Charles 
Street Market, is located right in the 
heart of campus. Making healthy 
food accessible is almost as impor- 
tant as making it affordable. 

The Editorial Board believes that 
this isa grapeservice. People should 
be lime-ing up for this. If you're not 
going bananas over the opportu- 
nity to get fresh produce, then you 
need to take a berry long look in 
the mirror. When we first learned 
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that the CSA program was com- 
ing to Hopkins, we dropped to our 
zuchinknees and thanked the good 
Lord. The Board had been hoping 
that a service like this would tur- 
nip at Homewood. Students can get 
real, healthy, farm-fresh food deliv- 
ered to them at CharMar. Not only 
do they avoid a trip to the farm — 
they never even have to leave the 
Hopkins bubble. 

One conversation with your 
dorm/neighborhood environmen- 
talist will give you more informa- 
tion about why sourcing your food 
locally and organically is a good 
idea. By eating what’s grown lo- 
cally in season, you greatly reduce 
the carbon footprint associated 
with the transportation necessary 
to get that dinner on your table. 
Less transportation means less fuel 
usage. You'll also eat more happi- 
ly knowing that the food you just 
ate was not produced with harm- 
ful pesticides. Furthermore, all the 
dorm room iron chefs of Home- 
wood campus have something to 
celebrate: fresh, locally grown food 
tastes noticeably better. 

The Editorial Board lauds this 
recent initiative to improve the 
health of our campus community. 
One of the most admirable aspects 
of the situation is that the entire op- 
eration is inspired and run by stu- 
dents. Real Food Hopkins members 
volunteer to make this happen for 
their community. This is real school 
spirit; this is real food. 
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To the Editor 
In response to the Sept. 11 
article, “Hopkins targets stu- 


dent drinking” about Univer- 


sity efforts to reduce and more 


effectively respond to student 
binge drinking, particularly 
in off-campus venues, | would 
like to applaud this initiative. 
My husband and | are Hopkins 
graduate school alumni. We 
live in a building very close 
to campus that also has many 
Hopkins student renters, some 
of whom are prone to throw- 
ing loud and drunken parties. 
Aside from the annoyance this 
is to other residents, we have 
witnessed some disturbing 
occurrences in which student 


safety was very much at risk. 


One time an_ inebriated 
young man climbed down the 
exterior balconies from two 
stories above us onto our ter- 
race at 3 a.m. He was trying to 
climb back up when we woke 
up. Either coming or going, 
he could have fallen and been 
badly injured. Another time we 
had left our front door unlocked 
and woke up at 4 a.m. to find in 
our living room an incoherent 
young woman, unable to tell us 
who she was or where she was 
trying to go. She passed out on 
our couch while we called Uni- 
versity security and were told 
that they were unable to help us 
because we were in an off-cam- 
pus building. They could not 
come and attend to this young 


woman’s safety, even if we in- 
vited them in. The Baltimore 
City police did respond and 
take charge of her, but I really 
don’t understand why someone 
from the University was unable 
to come and help make sure the 
situation turned out okay. 

Consumption of excessive 
amounts of alcohol seems to be 
the norm with Hopkins partiers 
these days, at least from our 
perspective. How this culture 
developed I don’t know, but I 
very much hope the University 
will find a way to change it be- 
fore students start experiencing 
lethal consequences. 


Claudia DeSantis 
M.A., Writing Seminars, ‘91 
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BY MEGAN DITROLIO 


linder, defined by its official 
website as “a fun way to con- 
nect with new and interesting 
people around you,” has racked 
up quite a reputation these days. 
Known as a sort of a “hookup” 
app, Tinder is not quite percieved 
as intended. Originally intended 
to facilitate connections with 
mutual friends, Tinder is instead 
understood as a source of easy, 
no-strings-attached booty calls. 

Tinder does well to connect 
people of the same age who 
are geographically close to one 
another, though the basis of 
these connections is shallow at 
best. You can literally look at 
a person's profile picture and 
“swipe left” them away, which 
is probably one of the coldest 
and easiest turndowns ever. 
You are matched on the most 
basic of interests (which is au- 
tomatically updated via your 
Facebook page, which Tinder 
requires you to connect to the 
app in order to find matches), 
and in reality, only a good pro- 
file picture will get you the 
coveted “swipe right” response 
of approval — the ability to 
message a Tinder match. Un- 
fortunately, appearance is ulti- 
mately what determines one's 
opportunities for conversation. 

For the purposes of making 
this article as authentic as pos- 
sible and giving the fine readers 
of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
an educated opinion, I decided 
to download the app and test out 
my luck on Tinder. Alas, my ef- 
forts were in vain. My phone is 
old and sad and iOS 7-less, and 
thus, Tinder is not actually com- 
patible with it. Strike one, Tinder: 
you're already on my bad side. 


By JAMES CAMERON 


Ah the first few weeks of 
school: that magical time when 
most people actually attend 
class, and the walkways are 
clogged with freshmen trying 
to find the same lecture hall 
they will be in for the next four 
years. The beginning of school 
also brings with it another pe- 
culiarity: the early-leaving 
student. The brave soul who 
boldly stands and leaves within 
the first 20 minutes of the first 
meeting of a class, having made 
the snap decision that his or 
her time is better spent in other 
ways, or perhaps in other class- 
es. Watching these people pack 
up their things and walk out 
of a packed room, heads held 
high, made me wonder, “What 
is it that affects you so greatly 
that you can decide in the space 
of a few minutes whether a class 
is worth spending the rest of 
your semester in?” The answer 
is, of course, the one thing that 
separates one lecture hall from 
another: the teacher. : 

Teachers, like all people, 
come in many varieties. There 
are good teachers and bad teach- 
ers; occasionally you might even 
find a great teacher, one who 
changes your outlook on not 
only academics but life. But what 
qualities do those great teachers 
possess that the others do not? 
In an attempt to answer that 
question, I wrote down a list of 
all the great and horrible teach- 
ers I have ever had. The follow- 
ing is the conclusion I reached. 

You would think that the 
most important characteristic of 
a great teacher would be some- 
thing along the lines of “passion,” 
that driving force that makes a 
teacher exciting to be around. 
However, while pondering my 
list of teachers, I found that orga- 
nization, not passion, is the best 
indicator of whether a teacher 
will be a success or a dud. A great 
teacher conveys large amounts of 
complex information to his or her 
students in a highly structured 
manner, which eliminates irrel- 


OPINIONS 


It's going down, I'm yelling Tinder: unraveling a phenomenon 


So instead, I took a more ob- 
servational approach, asking 
friends who use the app and 
researching online. After peel- 
ing through the web, a quick 
BuzzFeed break and a few re- 
ally good laughs at obnoxious 
linder screenshots, I concluded 
a thing or two about the popu- 
lar “dating” app. 

So how, dear reader, is Tin- 
der any different than a dating 
website? The stigma that Tinder 
carries is that it is, for lack of a 
better description, a hookup 
app. People aren’t using Tinder 
to necessarily match with their 
future significant other, rather 
someone to, say, hangout with 
between the hours of midnight 
and 2 am. While this reputa- 
tion is certainly not true for all 
Tinder users (I have had friends 
who actually do meet up with 
their matches for coffee dates), 
it is certainly an underlying as- 
pect of the Tinder culture. I’m 
a proponent for dating web- 
sites; while I personally prefer 
face-to-face communication, I 
understand that it is hard for 
many people to meet potential 
significant others, and putting 
themselves out on the Internet in 
a safe and appropriate way can 
lead to a successful relationship. 
The difference between that 
and Tinder is that dating sites 
usually contain robust profiles 
about people, and it’s generally 
understood that everyone on the 
site is there for the same reason: 
to find love. Due to the tremen- 
dous variability in how people 
perceive Tinder, one’s intentions 
when using the app can be unin- 
tentionally misleading. 

While Tinder may be mar- 
keted as a way for people to 
connect, on college campuses 


it’s more so utilized to pass the 
time, to get an ego boost and 
frankly, to find a hookup buddy. 
The majority of people I know 
who use Tinder, use it primarily 
as a joke, maybe a quick ego in- 
flation before going out, or even 
just something to do to pass the 
time. And it seems harmless 
enough. Tinder itself is not in- 
herently bad, though culturally, 
it can be superficial and pro- 
motes unrealistic relationship 
expectations, especially if you 
go on Tinder for its intended 
purpose, and your match is 
only talking to you for other, 
less honorable reasons. 

Y'll admit it: I like being com- 
plimented and flattered as much 
as the next girl. However, I’m 
not sure that Tinder is a healthy 
way to achieve that ego inflation. 
Many Tinder users, be it girls or 
guys, flatter you to either get the 
chance to be your nightly hook- 
up or just because it’s fun to flirt. 
Again, it’s not bad to harmlessly 
flirt; what is bad is when harm- 
less flirting escalates into unfair 
expectations of hookups or when 
friendly conversations become 
offensive. Instead of using Tin- 
der to bolster my self-esteem, I’d 
rather turn to a friend or Say, a 
boy I actually know personally. 
It’s like going to Subway instead 
of Chipotle for dinner after class 
— it gets the job done but doesn’t 
leave you feeling as satisfied as 
the Chipotle burrito does. Sub- 
way leaves your stomach bloated 
but inexplicably empty, and you 
regret every calorie you just con- 
sumed. Yes, you wait in a longer 
line and pay an extra two dollars 
for guacamole, but the end result 
makes you feel genuinely happy, 
not like you settled for a half- 
heartedly spread lump of sauce 


The best courses are those 
that constantly give you an idea 
of how your learning today fits 
into what you need to know for 
tomorrow. 

Now, the presence of such a 
highly organized lesson plan or 
well-presented lecture is never 
something you see on the first 
day of school, but it is easy to 
tell if a teacher is organized in 
other ways. To highlight just a 
few of those ways, ask yourself 
if these situations seem familiar. 
A teacher that has prepared a 
PowerPoint for a room without a 
projector, or perhaps more com- 


monly, simply has no idea how 
to work the technology in the 
first place. Or the teacher that 
tells you all about the syllabus, 
but without ever handing it out 
or visually presenting it to the 
class. And finally, my favorite: 
the soft-spoken professor who 
tries to lecture in Hodson 110 
without a microphone. When 
students see these things on the 
first day of class, it makes an 
impression. After all, you know 
that they are going to have high 
expectations, and the material 
is likely difficult. The last thing 
anyone wants to deal with is a 


atop your lackluster hoagie. 

Then there is the pressure of 
expectation that Tinder carries. 
Tinder may place unnecessary 
pressures on people to meet up 
or hookup with their matches. 


I've heard stories and have seen | 


-smartwatch 


countless screenshots of Tinder 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Why I'm going 


exchanges where the conver- | 


sation was seemingly flowing 
well, but then when one person 
was shut down for a chance of 
actually meeting (or hooking 
up), this poor, rejected soul 


to wait before 


buying an Apple 


By MANYU SHARMA 


As mobile computing tech- 


| nologies continue to develop, 


immediately became offensive | 


and crude. No one should feel 


bad for being uncomfortable or | 
uninterested in another person, | 


and attacking another person 
for not adhering to the norms 


of Tinder culture could poten- | 


tially lead the rejecting party to 
possibly do something that they 


might regret or to exacerbate ex- | 


isting self-esteem issues. 
At the end of the day, Tin- 


der is a harmless app when | 
you go into it understanding | 
that 99 percent of users don't | 
really want to get to know you; | 
they'd like to get to know your | 


bedspread. If you are actually 
yearning to connect with peo- 
ple in your area, make friends 
or find a possible relationship, 
I suggest putting yourself out 


there at school, attending school | 


functions, joining clubs, speak- 
ing up in class or even going to 
a bar. Just go forth without the 
expectation of finding your soul 
mate. For now, I’m going to stick 
to aggressively Facebook stalk- 
ing potential suitors instead. 
Or, like, talking to them in per- 
son. Maybe. 


Megan Trolio is a junior 
Writing Seminars major from 
Radnor, Fa. 


wan effective professor 


disorganized class that makes 
learning this challenging mate- 
rial more difficult. 

So this year as you attend 
your first few class meetings, 
pay attention to the professors. 
Are they organized and energet- 
ic? Or do they give you feeling 
that a class is going to be a train 
wreck? If it is the latter, I encour- 
age you to pack your bags and 
find another course; there are 
plenty of good ones out there. 


James Cameron Is a sopho- 
more economics major from 
Washington, DC 


The wondertul truth about the Hopkins Inn 


By CHRISTY LEE 


Wherever I tell people I’m 
from HopInn, I brace myself 
for a barrage of questions: 
“Where is it? Is it like a ho- 
tel? Is it really isolated? Is it 
depressing over there?” I'll 
get to these questions soon 
enough, but the truth is we are 
an amazingly close-knit com- 
munity for the weird and the 
awesome. 

First and foremost, Hopkins 
Inn is not located ten miles away 
from campus; we are right next 
to McCoy. It is close enough to 
campus that it only takes seven 
minutes to get to the Fresh Food 
Café, yet far enough that its resi- 
dents do not get cabin fever from 
staying on campus all the time. 

Since there are only 60 of us, 
we know everyone's name by 
the second week of school. As 
a freshman, I especially enjoy 
the fact that I had an instant 
group of friends. College can 
be intimidating, but nothing 
helps ease one's anxieties like 
coming home to a dorm that's 
essentially full of surrogate 
family members. I remember 
worrying that I would be one 
of those faceless people lost 
in the din and bustle of a tra- 
ditional dormitory, but at Ho- 


Mf 


pinn, that’s next to impossible! 

Some say that our dorm is 
less social than the AMRs be- 
cause we do not bump into our 
floormates on our way to the 
bathroom at three in the morn- 
ing, and that's true. Our late 
night bathroom visits are prob- 
ably less social, but we make 
up for it by putting forth the 
extra effort to drop by people’s 
rooms randomly just to say 
hello or simply for company 
when we want to procrastinate. 
Some of us even go out of our 
way to organize Orphan Black 
marathons. It's totally normal 
to see two HopInnmates in the 
Art Décor Room discussing 
the merits of American politics 
over a heated game of foosball. 
We have random tea parties, 
Mid-Autumn Festival moon 
cake parties, baseball parties... 
What other dorm can claim 
that they have parties for all 
sorts of occasions? 

Our RAs, or “JohnCarrie” as 
we like to call them, really have 
made us all feel at home. From 
the undersea world themed 
decorations that greeted us 
on move-in day, to the movie 
nights and pancake nights that 
followed, HopInn has always 
been a warm, welcoming place 
for its lucky residents. 


4 


At the same time, it is a sim- 
ple feat to find some quiet. The 
moment you step above the 
basement, a wave of silence de- 
scends. In clear contrast to our 
common rooms with intrigu- 
ing names, our rooms are quiet 
enough that you do not have to 
go to the library every time you 
want to study. And the rooms! 
To quote my fellow Innmate 
Hallie Liu, they are “spacious, 
not super bland looking.” Car- 
peted floor, incandescent light- 
ing, multiple windows, fire- 
places and bathtubs are just a 
few luxuries that we enjoy. That 
does not mean we are miss- 
ing the dorm room experience, 
though. At the end of the day, 
we are just an astonishingly 
luxurious dorm. 

HopInnmates are truly living 
the best of both worlds. But just 
to make this clear once again: We 
are next to McCoy, it is not a ho- 
tel, we are not isolated from ev- 
erything and it is most certainly 
not depressing. So the next time 
you meet one of us, come over 
and discover the beauty of Hop- 
kins Inn, for as we HopInnmates 
would like to say, the truth will 
set us free. 


Christy Lee is a freshman 
Undecided Engineering majot: 
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we've reached the point where 
stylish, wearable technology 
has actually become a reality. 
Apple and Motorola have both 
released their own “smart- 
watches” that run on batteries 
that need to be charged daily. 
Both watches have their own 
distinct styles; the Moto 360 
mimics the circular style of ac- 
tual timepieces, while the Ap- 
ple iWatch has a square shape 
with rounded corners. Much 
more than simple timepieces, 
these devices include a variety 
of features such as heart rate 
monitors, wireless charging, 
barometers and built-in pe- 
dometers. The fact that these 
devices can maintain a charge 
throughout an entire day's use 
and are completely contained 
in waterproof housing cap- 
tures just how far modern mo- 
bile technology has come. 

With so many mobile phone 
companies releasing their own 
wearable technology (Galaxy 
gear, LG G watch, Sony Smart- 
watch), I fear that many people 
will thoughtlessly board the 
“4Bandwagon” and purchase 
one of these devices before or 
during this holiday season. 
The watches are priced around 
$250-$350. That’s the same price 
as some brand new smart- 
phones about to be released. 
The Wall Street Journal claim 
that “the Apple iWatch isn't at 
all what its name would imply. 
Let's call it what it is: a wrist- 
top computer.” But really? Can 
we use a computer that has two 
buttons and a 1.5” screen to 
properly navigate BuzzFeed? I 
don’t think so. 

I don’t think that we are being 
tricked into buying another sleek 
glass and metal device; we don't 
need to be tricked to do that. 
Instead, I think that we may be 
being convinced to buy a whole 
new category of electronics that 
we simply don't need. The only 
real difference between a smart- 
phone and a smartwatch is that 
a smartwatch is more easily ac- 
cessible because it can be worn as 
an accessory. Sure, smartwatches 
will also be able to tell us our 
heart rate, but how useful will 
that even be? Does it make sense 
to pay nearly $400 for a fancy pe- 
dometer when we can buy very 
accurate wireless pedometers for 
a fraction of the price? 

Smart watches are a great 
concept; they are mobile de- 
vices that allow users to stay up 
to date with their online lives 
without the hassle of opening 
up a laptop. Indeed, one of the 
few unique advantages these 
watches offer is providing in- 
stant yet subtle haptic feedback 
whenever we receive a message, 
email or other notification. The 
problem is that smartphones al- 
ready serve this purpose. More- 
over, smartphones have also 
been growing larger and larger 
ever since Apple introduced the 
first iPhone. Apple has recently 
fallen behind with the screen 
size of its phones but aims to 
make up for lost time with the 
iPhone 6 Plus, which Apple 
claims is “bigger than bigger.” 
How will we adjust from these 
huge, finger-friendly screens to 
tiny thumb-sized displays? 

In summation, smartwatch- 
es currently offer us no new 
potential. Before buying one of 
these new flashy devices, we 
should wait for these watches to 
be updated since they don’t feel 
like a game-changer just yet. It’s 
simply not the right time to buy 
a smartwatch. 


Manyu Sharma is a treshiman 
BME major trom Plainsboro, NJ. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Each year in Baltimore, an average of 
1,700 automobile accidents involve 
pedestrians. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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Beware the Thermos of Hampden 


By RACHEL SHAVEL 
Your Weekend Columnist 

Before Saturday: I as- 
sociated thrift shops with 
mothballs and grandmas 
in cat-embroidered sweat- 
After Saturday: | still 
associate thrift shops with 
mothballs and grand- 
mas in cat-embroidered 
sweaters, but in a super- 
hip way. What ever could 
change my perception of 
thrift stores so radically, 
you ask? Why Hamp- 
den, of course! A sort of 
confused crossroads be- 
tween urban and subur- 
ban, Hampden is an ul- 
tra trendy, ultra eccentric 
Baltimore village riddled 
with funky. restaurants, 
eclectic boutiques and, 
you guessed it, lots and 
lots of thrift shops. 

I ventured to Hampden 
under what some might 
consider unusual circum- 
stances. It was raining. I 
was with my a cappella 
group (the painfully sexy 
Mental Notes). I was wear- 
ing gold rain boots and 
feeling very self-conscious 
about the resemblance | 
bared to a duck. We were 
in pursuit of Hawaiians 
(ugly patterned shirts, not 
people indigenous to the 
state of Hawaii) and were 


ers. 


very very anxious to not 
be standing in the rain. 
Naturally, we decided to 
take a look around (seek 
shelter in) the first thrift 
shop we stumbled upon, 
and what we found there I 
will never be able to unsee. 

he thrift shop perusal 
began as benignly as any 
other thrift shop perusal 
does: We pulled out spark- 
ly clothes, we searched for 
Hawaiians and we laughed 
at the peculiar swimsuit 
selection that ranged from 
retro one-piece, conser- 
vative and well-loved, to 
skimpy bikini, so tiny it 
could only ever possibly be 
fit for a toddler. 

Beside the swimsuits, 
though, is where it sat. At 
first I thought nothing of 
it. It was large and tin and 
ugly and nothing that I 
would have any practical 
use for in my life, but over- 
come with the giggles, I 
made the instantly regret- 
table decision to lift it. 

“T think that I really, 
really need this,” I said to 
my fellow Mental Notes 
member, Pauline, tilting 
the ancient Thermos. to- 
ward her in a gesture that 
read “take a look at this 
treasure.” Clearly enticed, 
Pauline accepted my offer 
of Ye Olde Thermos and so 


began to inspect it. 

“What if this has like, 
soup from 1980 in it? Like 
what if someone just sold 
their old soup to a thrift 
wonder if that 
would increase the Ther- 
mos’ value.” Incensed 
with the thought of the 
Thermos’ contents, Pau- 
line unscrewed the am- 
biguously colored lid and 
glanced inside. 

“AHH,” a sound of ter- 
ror escaped her mouth. 
“Look! Look!” She be- 
gan moving the old-soup 
Thermos toward my face. 
“There’s really old soup 
in it!” 

In disgust, we returned 
the Thermos to its right- 
ful place on the shelf and 
went to purchase the Ha- 
waiian (the pattern which 
can only be described as 
Lily Pulitzer vomit on 
pink fabric) we had found. 
The Thermos sits there 
still, patiently awaiting the 
arrival of its next victim. 

Overall, my super hip 
Hampden experience was 
a good way to get some 
distance from the al- 
leged “Hopkins bubble.” 
If you do decide to make 
the journey (which I very 
much recommend), heed 
my warning: DO NOT 


store? | 


OPEN THE THERMOS. 
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Sometimes thrift shops will turn up absolute gem-worthy finds; sometimes they give you old soup. 
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Hampdeniest 
I] a.m. -7 p.m. 
Saturday, Sept. 20 
Hampden, MD 


It’s only the most hipster festival of the 
year — Hampdenfest! For those wish- 
ing to explore an interesting and quirky 
neighborhood outside the Hopkins bub- 
ble, Hampdenfest is for you. Various 
artists, vendors, food stands and thrift 
clothing racks will line the streets. The 
festival will also feature numerous stag- 
es with illusion shows, bands, art fea- 
tures and other acts. The infamous Toilet 
Bowl Race begins at 3 p.m., so be sure not 


to miss it! 
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COURTESY OF WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Apart from camping, Assateague Island is also famous for its wild horses that roam the beaches. 


Assateague Island camping 


By LILLIAN KAIRIS 
Your Weekend Columnist 


As I stumbled through 
the gates into AMR II last 
weekend, a dirty bag of 
camp-soiled clothes in 
hand, I felt, as cliché as it 
is, something of a home- 
coming. And I'd only been 
gone 48 hours. 

Last weekend marked 
my first night spent off 
campus since I officially 
made Hopkins my four- 
year permanent abode. | 
spent the weekend in As- 
sateague, a beach off the 
coast of Maryland, with 
the Johns Hopkins Out- 
doors Club (JHOC). In 


| | reality, our group was sta- 
| tioned a mere three hours 


away. Yet strangely, it felt 
like we were thousands of 
miles from “home.” 
Partially, this can be 
accounted for the rustic 
nature of it all. Certainly 
there are no giant horse- 
flies obstructing my appre- 
ciation of 11 a.m. IFP class 
and no cavernous toilets 
(in which I lost an earring- 
back I will most definitely 
never see again... RIP, my 
dearest friend) downgrad- 
ing the atmosphere of 
communal bathrooms. But 
in truth, Assateague was 


Baltimore Seatood Festival 


12 p.m. 


- 6 p.m. 


Saturday, Sept. 20 
Canton Waterfront Park 


This annual festival will feature the sea- 
food creations of such restaurants as Ag- 
gio, Barcocina, Farmstead Grill, Jimmy’s 
Famous Seafood and others. There will be 
cooking demonstrations, oyster and crab 
cake-eating contests and a crab feast tent! 
Each tent will feature a different restaurant, 
and there will also be live musical perfor- 
mances. Admission for $29 includes drink 
and food tickets. The festival will showcase 
all the pride that is local Baltimore seafood. 


COURTESY OF TICKETMASTER.COM 


more than simply battling 
the elements. 

This was a backpack- 
ing trip, held across the 
scope of Maryland’s east- 
ern Atlantic Ocean shore. 
Our two groups of stu- 
dents hiked alongside 
that peaceful coast, earn- 
ing stares from the be- 
mused, bathing-suit-clad 
beachgoers. 

It’s a funny thing I’ve 
learned about camping, in 
the two experiences I’ve 
now had donning hiking 
boots and decadent Smart 
Wool socks. You get inti- 
mate, man. But allow me 
to clarify. 

The day of Assateague, 
after long car naps and 
half-asleep conversations, 
we arrived at the beach 
like travelers from a for- 
eign land. I think there’s a 
strange sort of camerade- 


rie that comes from jointly _ 


looking like fools. 

There’s a definite ca- 
maraderie that comes 
from hiking itself, too. 
This is something I first 
discovered on my Hop- 
kins Pre-Orientation, two 
weeks of multi-element 
outdoor wonder along- 
side the beautiful people 
that would become my 
awkward _ quasi-family. 


VIA WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Pre-Orientation somehow 
brought me college friends 
before it even brought me 
college. Simply by being 
cut off from the world — 
no phones, no pre-set so- 
cial structures, no reason 
to know the time — we 
each became more honest, 
more genuine and willing 
to bond. We cared about 
little else but good con- 
versation and protection 
from the rain. 

The weekend of As- 
sateague brought another 
downpour of rain. In the 
evening, we made a feast 
of cous cous with beans 
and decadent s’mores for 
dessert. Even the light- 
ning storm that raged on 
in the distance during our 
intense game of Truth or 
Dare — that, too, was a 
blessing. 

I remember — there’ 
was a mome 
friend and I laid back 
to escape the wayward 
smoke from the fire. From 
there, we saw everything. 
A whole panorama: white 
lines of lightning cut- 


ting through the distance, 
white crests of water along 
the ocean. It was gorgeous, 
and yet so different from 
Hopkins, the place I now 
think of as “home.” 


VIA WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Food Truck Rally (left) and Super Art Fight’s End Bash (right) 


VIA WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Mid-Atlantic Nostalgia Convention (left) and Power Up! (right) 


VIA WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Calendar 


9/19 


The Gathering: Food Truck Ral 
(War Memorial Plaza) 


Super Art Fight’s End of Summer 
Beach Bash (The Ottobar) 


9/20 
9/2] 


ts 


Mid-Atlantic Nostalgia Conven- 
tion (Hunt Valley Area) 


Power Up! Exhibit (Maryland 
Science Center) 


we 
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Hopkins alumna Ganz 
lalks TV, social media 


By KATIE DWYER 


For The News Letter 


ABC Family one 
of the only networks to 
fully integrate social cam- 
paigns in on-air, digital, 
press and print media, 
so it goes without say- 
ing that it has an amaz- 
ing marketing and social 
media team we've all 
watched Pretty Little Liars 
and noticed that hashtags 
appear mid-episode in 
the corner of the screen 
(#TheBetrAyl, #TobysBack 
and most recently, #RIP- 
Mona). But did you know 
that one of the key players 
in ABC Family’s market- 
ing strategy is a Hopkins 
alumna? 

Meet Dalia Ganz (05), 
a Writing Seminars grad- 
uate who now serves as 
ABC Family’s Director of 
Digital and Partnership 
Marketing. 

At Hopkins, Ganz was 
an active member of Phi 
Mu and prepared herself 
for the workforce by in- 
terning throughout her 
college years. While in 
Baltimore, she worked at 
a news station and a PR 
marketing agency, and 
during the summer in 
Boston, her hometown, 
she interned at her lo- 
cal ABC station. Ganz 
also credits her degree in 
Writing Seminars with 
developing her skills as a 
writer. 

“A lot of what I do in 
the social space involves 
writing. You can’t be 
working on social media 
and not be a great writer. 
My team and I communi- 
cate with millions of peo- 
ple every day, so having a 
great writing background 
helps us on a daily basis,” 
Ganz said. 

Ganz was hired as a 
marketing assistant at 
ABC Family just months 
after graduation. She 
started as the assistant of 
her current boss, Danielle 
Mullin, and worked with 
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her to develop the role | 


of social media in ABC 
Family’s marketing strat- 
egies. 

“Back at Hopkins, we 
had Facebook in 2004, so 
I had a bit of a head start. 
When I got to ABC Fam- 
ily in 2005, I already was 
obsessed with Facebook, 
and I said, ‘We should be 
on Facebook,’ and every 
time there was a new so- 
cial network that popped 
up, I was really excited 
about it,” Ganz added. 

Since then the net- 
work has gone from hav- 
ing one Facebook page to 
having individual pages 
for each show on Face- 
book, Twitter, Instagram, 
Pinterest, Tumblr, etc. So- 
cial media has become an 
integral aspect of its mar- 
keting strategy and has 
expanded the network’s 
audience. 

“We've grown as a 
network, and it’s been 
incredible to see that hap- 
pen and be a part of it,” 
Ganz said. 

In addition to over- 
seeing social media and 
managing the social me- 
dia team, she works with 
nearly every department 
at ABC Family to make 
sure everyone is knowl- 
edgeable about and tak- 
ing advantage of social 
media. 

As Director of Digital 
and Partnership Market- 
ing, Ganz’s position en- 
compasses more than just 
social media. The “Part- 


nership” aspect of her job 
has become especially im- 
portant recently because 
of newer shows like Chas- 
ing Life and The Fosters. 
Ganz acts as the liaison 
between the network and 
nonprofit organizations 
and other partners. 

When ABC Family first 
picked up Chasing Life, a 
show about a 24-year-old 
woman with cancer, the 
network wasn’t sure how 
the cancer community 
would react, but through 
partnerships with organi- 
zations like Stand Up to 
Cancer, American Cancer 
Society and Stupid Can- 
cer, they’ve embraced it. 
With the The Fosters, ABC 
Family has partnered 
with LGBTQ and foster 
care organizations. 

According to Ganz, she 
helps to foster win-win 
partnerships where “we 
promote the organiza- 
tion and they promote the 
show.” Her role is not lim- 
ited to nonprofits; if there 


is a book coming out that | 


relates to one of the shows 
(like the Pretty Little Liars 


book series), Ganz works | 


with the publisher on a 
cross-promotional _ strat- 
egy. 

In addition to third- 
party partnerships, Ganz 
leads synergy efforts, 
which are partnerships 
between different divi- 
sions of the Walt Disney 
Company. 

“No company does 
synergy better than The 
Walt Disney Company,” 
she added. For “25 Days 
of Christmas,” which is a 
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Third time's the charm lor newest Octopodes member 


By AUBREY ALMANZA 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Meet Katya Rice, a ju- 
nior double-majoring in 
Public Health and Ger- 
man and Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 
An abbreviated list of her 
accomplishments _ reads: 
beauty pageant winner, 
ballerina and concert pia- 
nist (just to name a few). 

Upon meeting Rice, 
one registers her nature as 
unwaveringly composed, 
polite and sweet. Though 
these lovely qualities 
could stand alone, the ac- 
companying blond hair, 
blue doe eyes and tiny fig- 
ure certainly do not injure 
a first impression. Rice’s 
effect is ethereal, and it’s 
hard to believe anything 
meets her with much dif- 
ficulty. 

However, beneath 
Rice’s ostensibly delicate 
demeanor exists grit and 
workhorse perseverance. 
Underlying her poise is an 
unexpected resolve, befit- 
ting of a linebacker with 
dreams of being drafted. 
No matter how long or 
what it takes, Rice does 
not give up on a goal. 

Such is the case with 
her recent acceptance into 
the Octopodes, the Uni- 
versity’s premier co-ed 
a cappella group. After 
auditioning for the third 
consecutive year, Rice is 
officially a member of the 
highly exclusive group. 
Intrigued by her unortho- 
dox entrance into a cap- 
pella, The News-Letter sat 
down with Rice to discuss 
this story of determina- 
tion. 

Rice is no stranger to 
the performing arts; she 
has long played piano and 


cou RTESY OF KATYA RICE 


Junior Katya Rice is a born performer, participating in piano, singing and dance groups since her childhood. 


sung with her high school 
chorus and the Peabody 
Youth Choir prior to at- 
tending Hopkins. The 
state of Maryland even 
awarded her for excelling 
in musicianship theory 
exams. 

Growing up dancing, 
singing and playing pia- 
no, Rice naturally sought 
a creative outlet to occupy 
her university years. “I 
started looking at differ- 
ent singing groups right 
when I got into Hopkins. 
I've always been very in- 
terested in the arts, and 
I think participating in 
something creative is a 
very needed distraction in 
college to help balance the 
rigorous academics and 


party culture.” 

While most freshmen 
are first exposed to a cap- 
pella at the University’s 
annual O-Show, Rice be- 
gan researching early on. 
“T saw them [the Octo- 
podes] in YouTube videos 
even before coming to 
Hopkins, and I was just 
so impressed. They stood 
out to me, and I thought, ‘I 
want to be a part of that.” 

Thus in September of 
2012, she auditioned for 
three groups: the Sirens, 
the Vocal Chords and, of 
course, the Octopodes. 
Despite possessing much 
natural talent, _ blindly 
entering the audition 
process severely hurt her 
prospects. With little ex- 


Chet Faker takes on Baltimore’s Ottobar 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 


| Arts & Entertainment Editor 


| Australian electronic 
| musician Chet Faker per- 
_ formed at the Ottobar on 
| 2549 N. Howard St., only a 
| few blocks away from the 
University’s Homewood 
campus, on Sept. 10. 
Nicholas James Mur- 
phy (whose musical alias 
is Chet Faker) is signed 
by New York-based 
Downtown Records. His 
second and most recent 
album, Built on Glass, 
continues to explore the 
mellow, __reverberating 
electronic sound he illus- 
trated in his first album, 
Thinking in Textures. 


What is particularly 
impressive about Faker 
is that he is not only the 
producer of his music, but 
he also acts as the singer 
and songwriter. When 
asked about this dual role 
in an interview with Hun- 
ger TV, he explained that 
working both aspects is 
essential to complete his 
specific vision. 

“T remember from very 
early on I was just very 
aware of the fact that if you 
write a song, it doesn’t ex- 
ist until it’s recorded. And 
the recording changes the 
song hugely, so if you're 
just the vocalist, you're 
not in control of the song. 
Maybe if you don’t have as 
much to say or if you don't 


have a_ specific vision, 
that’s fine. I do though, 


Carlton Dry Independent 
Music Awards. 


and I don't have mil- Ottobar’s intimate 
lions of dollars to spend venue suited Faker’s mu- 
on studio sic well, 
time, so allowing | 
I learned “Tf : audience 
how to do you write a members 
it myself,” song, it doesn’t the oppor- 
Faker said. k cae tunity to | 
Fak- exist until it’s feel fully 
er has ” absorbed 
Seis, recoracted: ea tite 
with other — CHET FAKER music he 
electronic played. 
musicians, Faker’s 


including Flume, who re- 
mixed “Gold” of the Built 
on Glass album and was 
recently nominated for 
Best Independent Artist 
as well as Best Indepen- 
dent Album by the 2014 


COURTESY OF KASPER VOGELZANG VIA FLICKR 
On Sept. 10, singer, songwriter and producer Chet Faker played a mesmerizing show at the Ottobar. 


voice was pure and in 
tune live, a notable ac- 
complishment for artists 
who spend a lot of time 
in a studio in which they 
can autotune their music 
before its release. 

Faker kept the crowd 
engaged by quickly low- 
ering the volume of the 
music to build suspense 
before a big beat drop. Un- 
fortunately, he may have 
played with this technique 
too often, and during the 
quieter moments of his 
performance, the sound of 
people talking overpow- 
ered his instrumentals. 

Faker is not yet well- 
known enough for every 
audience member to sing 
along and dance to each 
of his songs. His hit songs 
such as “No Diggity” and 
“Tm Into You” garnered 
excitement while other, 
less popular tracks were 
not as appreciated, con- 
sequently detaching the 
audience from the per- 
former. Regardless of this 
minor glitch, Hopkins 
freshman Robert Lee, af- 
ter attending, expressed 
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perience pitch-matching 
and difficulty sight read- 
ing, Rice did not receive 
the desired callback. 

“The first year I didn’t 
have much control over 
my voice, and I was ter- 
rible at sight reading, 
which is very important. 
You need really advanced 
musicianship skills to be 
able to sing a cappella,” 
Rice said. “Looking back 
at the experience I can see 
how clueless I was.” 

Though disappointed, 
Rice was not deterred, but 
instead set out practicing. 
Similar to pageant compe- 
titions, “You don’t win on 
your first try,” Rice said. 
“T didn’t win my first lo- 
cal, but I didn’t let that 
stop me. I’m not the kind 
of person who let’s any- 
one say ‘no,” she laughed. 

Today Rice holds the 
title of Miss Black-Eyed 
Susan and is ranked in 
the top 10 of Miss Mary- 
land, despite being one of 
the youngest contenders. 

“T don’t think missing 
out the first time is a fail- 
ure; it’s an opportunity to 
learn,” Rice said. 

Come fall of 2013, 
Rice felt better prepared 
and excitingly received a 
callback from her favor- 
ite group, the Octopo- 
des. “They remembered 
me and said I improved 
a lot. They could tell I 
practiced.” But alas, sight 
reading proved to be her 
downfall once again, and 
she was not admitted. 

Chances of joining the 
Octopodes after twice 
failing are typically slim 
to none. 

“Through the years, I 
was really close to giving 
up,” Rice said, “but I kept 
believing in myself.” 

She spent one more 
year improving her voice 
control and _ training. 
Seeing Rice audition for 
the third time must have 
surprised the group, but 
she was determined to 
try again fully prepared. 

The perseverance 
paid off. Rice is now a 
member of the highly es- 
teemed, award-winning 
and record-producing a 
cappella group, the Oc- 
topodes. 

“Ym so glad I got ac- 
cepted to sing with such 
a talented and super nice 
group of people. It re- 
ally is amazing what you 
can achieve when you 
believe in yourself and 
don’t give up,” Rice said. 

When asked if she con- 
siders herself something 


of a perfectionist, Rice 
See OCTOPODES, pace B5 
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mu- 
tated and 
destruc- 


tive rep- 
tiles seem to have been a 
theme this past summer. 
Two action films, released 
only a few months apart, 


featured these zoologi- 
cal monstrosities. Both 
Godzilla and the recent 


Teenage Mutant Ninja Tur- 
tles release came packed 
with fires, explosions and 
cold-blooded harbingers 
of gleeful destruction. 
While one of these films 
captured the essence of a 
nostalgic franchise, rein- 
terpreted it and presented 
it in a manner both fresh 
and faithful to the source 
material, the other was 
directed by Michael Bay. 
Unfortunately, that dis- 
tinction carries with it a 
wide range of problems, 
the likes of which few 
movies are able to recover 
from. 

The director of the in- 
explicably popular Trans- 
formers films, Michael Bay, 
has earned somewhat of a 
reputation for two compo- 
nents he always manages 
to include in his films: 1) 
converting nostalgic fran- 
chises into testosterone- 
pumping, explosion-filled 
action flicks, and 2) mak- 
ing horrendously poorly- 
written 


reason 
why the 
film falls 
Bp Sarat s 
As is the 
case with 
his Trans- 
formers 
films, Bay 
dedicates 
roughly 
70 percent 
of the film 
to focus- 
ing on the 
human 
characters 
go about 
their lives. 
The issue 
is that au- 
diences 
are not go- 
ing to see 
a TMNT 
film to fol- 
low _ the 
exploits 
of April 

O’Niel. 
That’s not to say that 
focusing on the people is 
always a bad thing. Godzilla 
did something very simi- 
lar throughout much of its 
runtime. However, while 
Godzilla used every human 
scene to build tension and 
suspense and made every 
scene with the monsters 
actually present explode 
with intensity, TMNT 
doesn’t build up to any- 
thing at all. 


Sots OL LICOUIGs, iar 
films that and little 
everyone Flashframe impactful 


wat BO | see ° e payoff. 

anyway.  FilmReviews «4 ; 
‘Goat Nites hear eee ee mt ace ai the 

me among human 


the ranks of “everybody.” 
However, hopefully my 
experience may help oth- 
ers finally peas those 
ranks. 

~ Debuting as a notori- 
ously gritty and bloody 
comic series in the early 
1980s, the Teenage Mu- 
tant Ninja Turtle franchise 
(hereafter TMNT) has 
spanned numerous incar- 
nations, the most popular 
of which was a children’s 
cartoon in the late 80s 
and early 90s. Following 
the exploits of the radical 
mutants Michelangelo, 
Leonardo, Donatello and 
Raphael, the series was 
hugely popular for its ex- 
cellently choreographed 
action, interesting  sto- 
rylines and likeable albeit 
dated characters. 

Unfortunately, the Bay 
film only manages to cap- 
ture the “dated” aspect 
with the result of a film 
that drains the joy, excite- 
ment, and vitality from ev- 
ery facet of the franchise. 

The film focuses pri- 
marily on one Miss April 
O’Niel (Megan Fox), a no- 
nonsense reporter willing 
to go to any lengths to get 
a story (a la Lois Lane). 
After she catches a shad- 
owy figure single-hand- 
edly defeat a group of 
criminals, she dedicates 
herself to determining the 
identity of this strange 
vigilante. After relatively 
little searching, she dis- 
covers not only one, but 
all four of the titular tur- 
tles. O’Niel quickly finds 
herself entangled in their 
conflict with an insidious 
warlord known as “The 
Shredder”. 

In theory, this film 
should work perfectly 
well. While the plot is 
nothing particularly note- 
worthy, it remains very 
true to the source mate- 
rial. It has all the makings 
of an enjoyable, popcorn- 
action flick. 

Unfortunately, the film 
misses every opportunity 
to be watchable and audi- 
ence members will notice. 

A large portion of the 
film focuses on April 
O'Niel. This.i is ae entire 


BI 


characters have to carry 
much of the film, and un- 
fortunately, none are up 
to the task. Aside from 
some extremely forgetta- 
ble side characters, Megan 
Fox’s character is the only 
notable human player in 
the entire film. Unfortu- 
nately, she cannot carry 
the day. Megan Fox’s act- 
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ing in this film may be 
excellent or awful as the 
O’Niel character herself 
is written so poorly that 
it is impossible to tell. Her 
dialogue is so bland that 
audiences can practically 
see the cue cards they’re 
read from. The touching 
scenes are so forced it is 
impossible not to wince. 
Even the supposedly ex- 
citing moments are lost 
because they carry no 
weight. How can some- 
thing be exciting if it is 
impossible to care about 
those involved? 

Even the action scenes 
themselves fall woefully 
short of expectations. 
The film adopts the ste- 
reotypical black and grey 
gritty look used in so 
many films, it’s well on its 
way to becoming a new 
Instagram filter. The ac- 
tion might be well choreo- 
graphed but because the 
camera is constantly held 
so close to the action, it is 
impossible to really know. 
Pair this with the typical 


All aspects of the latest 7eenage Mutant Ninja Turtles animated film fail to impress. 


action “shaky cam” effect, 
and there may as well be 
no picture at all. Further- 
more, much of the sound 
in the film is composed of 
bangs and crashes typical 
of the patented “Michael 
Bay explosion.” 
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a Netflix horse series 


By KATE DWYER 
For The News-Letter 


It’s September, which 
means that we are about 
to embark on a parade of 
new fall comedy TV se- 
ries. Unsurprisingly, most 
of the new comedies look 
like they are going to be 
duds. However, as with 
House of Cards and Orange 
is the New Black, Netflix 
has quietly premiered an- 


| other show, BoJack Horse- 


The key problem with | 
| 2. The shows have the 


this film is that none of 
the emotions it tries to 
evoke or actions it fol- 
lows are earned. If the 
viewer can’t care about 
the humans, their drama 
means nothing. If the 
viewer never interacts 
with the turtles, their 
fights carry no weight. 
There is no way to deter- 
mine that a fight is good 
if it is never seen. There 
are no flashy special ef- 
fects that could salvage 
this film. Hopefully 
these turtles will get the 
modern interpretation 
they deserve. Until that 
day comes, don’t bother 
to see this film. It is best 
left forgotten. 


Overall Rating: 2/5 


man, that far surpasses 
the competition. So what 
is the Netflix secret? 

1. Viewers binge watch 
Netflix shows. 

One of the benefits of 
the Netflix model is that 
the whole series is written 
to be binge watched in or- 
der. This way shows don’t 
have to sacrifice precious 
screen time to adds and 
“What you missed last 
week” segments. It also 
gives the writers more 
freedom to create call- 
backs to earlier episodes 
that are more likely to be 
picked up by an audience 
that has watched all epi- 
sodes of the series. 


freedom to be weird. 
BoJack Horseman is 
based on a rather strange 
premise. It is a cartoon 
whose protagonist (voiced 
by Will Arnett) is a washed 
up 90s TV star trying to 
write his life’s memoir. The 
protagonist is also a horse. 
The characters in the show 
are a mix of humans and 
animals which all act simi- 
larly regardless of their dif- 
ferent species. The show is 
set in a world in which it is 
not strange that Penguin 


Books is managed by real — 
penguins. There are how- — 


ever inherent jokes based 
on these unique role as- 
signments. For example, 
making a horse do the 
tasks that normally a dog 


would do, or mistaking a 
raven for a crow gives each 
episode a comedic aspect. 
3. Netflix attracts writers 
who are creative without 
the restrictions of a typi- 
cal television network. 
Netflix offer its writers 
more flexibility and BoJack 
Horseman has less censor- 
ship than many other 
sitcoms. That being said, 
there are shows like Fam- 
ily Guy which also remain 
largely uncensored. 

4. Netflix shows attract 
high profile actors. 

BoJack Horseman has a 
cast full of veteran comedy 
geniuses including Will 
Arnett, Aaron Paul and 
Alison Brie. There are also 
guest appearances made 
by celebrities like Stephen 
Colbert, Kristin Che- 
noweth and Olivia Wilde. 
The quality acting of these 
actors ensures that amid all 
of the silliness of the show, 
the surprisingly dark and 
moving aspect of the se- 
ries, that the protagonist 
has a drinking problem, is 
not forgotten. 

BoJack Horseman is a 
comedy which makes all 
the regular jokes about 
sex, drugs and alcohol 
but it is also about hav- 
ing everything you ever 
thought you wanted yet 
still searching for a way 
to be happy. The show re- 
ally starts to find its foot- 
ing in episode three which 
tackles the issue of child 
stars desperately trying to 
maintain relevancy in the 
same way Lindsay Lohan 
and Miley Cyrus might. 
This is the first time the 
viewer becomes aware of 
the hilarious and eae 


BoJack Horseman is tru- 
ly the best new comedy 
to binge watch this fall. 
And, above all else, it’s 
just plain funny. 


Fox’s premiere of dramedy Red Band Society is oddly insensitive 


New doctor drama walks a fine line between light-hearted humor and more serious medical and personal issues 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


After reviewing an 
advanced copy sent to 
The News-Letter, the first 
episode of FOX network’s 


Red Band Society struggles - 


to balance serious illness, 
dark humor and teen pop 
culture references in its 
premiere episode. The 
hospital dramedy series 
officially aired Wednes- 
day night at nine p.m. 

Poking along the same 
vein as popular dramas 
like The Fault in our Stars 
and If Stay, while also mir- 
roring, Glee’s comedic style, 
Red Band Society follows six 
characters’ struggles and 
relationships in the pedi- 
atric ward of Los Angeles’ 
Ocean Park Hospital. 

This premise takes in- 
spiration from Spanish 
screenwriter Albert Espi- 
nosa’s 14-year cancer battle 
and the lasting friendships 
he made during his long- 
term hospital stay. Execu- 
tive producer Margaret 
Nagle, along with notable 
co-producer Steven Spiel- 
berg, helped develop Red 
Band Society from Espi- 
nosa’s Spanish language 
television series Polseres 
vermelles. — 

“It’s The Breakfast Club in 
a hospital where they get to 
fall in love, where they get 
to make friends and they 
kind of get to break the 
rules,” Nagle said in the 
advanced copy’s exclusive 
interview portion. 

Nagle is no newcomer 


to television drama, hav- 
ing won five 2005 Emmy 
awards for her TV movie 
Warm Springs and writ- 
ing episodes for HBO's 
Boardwalk Empire. Despite 
Nagle’s dramatic prowess, 
Red Band Society's mishaps 
erupt from its inadver- 
tently cynical comedy and 
misguided focus on teens. 
Throughout the epi- 
sode, pop culture refer- 
ences distract from the 
show and seem like a des- 
perate attempt to capture 
teenage viewers like mo- 
ments of open marijuana 
use, Twilight references 
and even one “yolo” re- 
sponse in the dialogue. 
The premiere episode 
opens as the show’s nar- 
rator, 12-year old Charlie 
(Griffin Gluck), describes 
the social atmosphere of 
the pediatric ward. Due to 
their various illnesses, the 
characters live and learn 
exclusively in the hospital. 
“Here’s the weird 
thing about a hospital: 
you become friends with 
kids you'd never know in 
a million years,” Charlie 
says. “Losers, populars, 
stoners, nerds. The walls 
just kind of fall down.” 
The fresh-faced cast of 
Red Band Society success- 
fully gives new energy to 
a few of these high school 
labels, but these dynamic 
teenage relationships 
serve as the main tech- 
nique lighten the show’s 
darker, more emotional 
struggles. When the char- 
acters try to find humor in 


sometimes grave circum- 
stances, the show sends 
borderline inappropriate 
messages. 

In the first few min- 
utes of this new episode, 
viewers learn that Charlie 
narrates from a coma. His 
tone remains casual, blunt 
and slightly immature, 
despite his unresponsive, 
uncertain state. 

“The thing about be- 
ing in a coma is you can 
hear everything; you just 
can't respond. It can be 
so friggin annoying,” 
Charlie says. 

Bending the laws of 
science in the name of en- 
tertainment, Charlie also 
posses the power to inter- 
act with the other charac- 
ters whenever they enter 
into unconsciousness. 

He shares this unique 
experience and also a hos- 
pital room with the relent- 
lessly rude cheerleader 
Kara Souder (Zoe Levin) 
who finds herself emitted 
to the hospital after faint- 
ing during practice. 

Kara keeps the clichéd 
cheerleader character 
alive with vanity, con- 
stant insults and unwav- 
ering attitude, but the 
show manages to leave 
room for her emotional 
development as she gets 
an unexpected diagnosis. 

A solid example of the 
Red Band Society's unin- 
tentional insensitivity is 
seen with Emma Chota 
(Ciara Bravo). The show’s 
brainy know-it-all, who 
is seemingly perfect, suf- 


; 


/ 


fers from an unspecified 
eating disorder. Emma’s 
complex condition seems 
to be oversimplified and 
treated with little severity. 

“If Emma only ate as 
much as she studied, she 
wouldn’t be here,” Charlie 
narrates. 

Leo Roth (Charlie 
Rowe) is Ocean Park’s lon- 
gest resident battling can- 
cer, which has already led 
to the amputation of his 
leg. Charismatic and lik- 
able, Leo initiates the Red 
Band Society by ceremoni- 
ously distributing his red 
surgery bracelets to each 
kid living at the hospital. 

Although viewers re- 
ally only get his back-story 
from Charlie’s constant 
narration, Leo’s prolonged 
experience at the hospital 
gives him some depth and 
understanding. 

Jordi Palacios (Nolan So- 
tillo) is the newest patient 
in the ward and Leo’s new 
roommate, but, like Leo, he 
needs an amputation from 
Dr. McAndrew (Dave An- 
nable), the quintessential 
McDreamy doctor. 

Jori and Leo’s rela- 
tionship is unique and 
provides some substance 
for the show as the two 
friends find comfort con- 
fronting life together. The 


_ show’s strong dramatic 


writing shines through in 
this partnership. 

“Because your body 
isn’t you,” Leo says to Jordi 
before his surgery. “Your 
soul is you and they can 
never cut into your soul.” 


* 
I 


The fun-loving Dash 
(Astro) has cystic fibrosis 
and his antics include try- 
ing to manipulate Nurse 
Brittany’s sponge bath to 
a different level. Adding 
Dash to Leo and Jordi’s 
relationship, along with 
Emma as a love interest 
allows for future interest- 
ing escapades. 

“Red Band Society is in 
that great spirit of the suc- 
cessful FOX shows, that 
kind of teen soap with 
real issues and real hu- 
mor almost a kind of dark 
hospital humor which is 
the way children’s hospi- 
tals are,” Spielberg said in 
FOX's exclusive advance 
copy interview. 

Ocean Park’s pediatric 
ward also incorporates a 
few adult figures and a 
standout actor in the cast 
is Octavia Spencer, whose 
work in 2011's The Help 
won her the Academy 
Award for Best Support- 
ing Actress. Nurse Jack- 
son (or “Scary Bitch” as 
her barista labels on her 
morning coffee) fluctuates 
from irritable and stern to 
caring and supportive. — 

Despite the show’s at- 
tempt to create a lighter, 
casual tone, Red Band 
Society risks raising the 
dramatic stakes as the 
season progresses with 
each character’s serious 
and unpredictable  ill- 
ness. The writers and 
producers will have to 

continue to walk the fine 
line between levity and 


severity. 
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hesitated, and instead re- 


sponded, “I’m not some- 
one who likes to give 
up. 


Rice’s ability to strive 
for and meet standards 
excellence is quite the 
inspiration. 
to 


Her advice 
(particularly 
freshmen) who may not 


others 


have succeeded in join- 
ing a group this year: 
“When you look back 
on your experience, af- 
ter the emotions subside, 


you can always see your 
mistakes and where you 
can improve. The impor- 
tant thing is to view any 
shortcoming as a growing 
experience and to keep 
practicing.” 


She has adopted the 
Theodore Roosevelt ex- 
“Believe in 
yourself and you're half- 
way there” as a life motto 
and driving force. 

“In a way I'm happy 
that I didn’t get in the first 
year because | can appre- 
ciate getting in now. I re- 
alize how competitive it 
is, how much work it is. I 
feel so blessed and grate- 
ful for their faith in me.” 

What’s next for this 
high-achiever? Be sure 
to attend the next Octo- 
podes performance to 
find out. Knowing Rice, 
it’s only a matter of time 
until her next goal — per- 
haps a competition solo? 
— is met. 


pression, 


COURTESY OF KATYA RICE | 


Katya Rice used her vocal expertise to help secure a local pageant title. 


Students flock to 


“Seti 


wis ” 


Faker’s local gig 


FAKER, From B3 
his positive impression of 
the performance. 
“The concert was ab- 


solutely riveting,” Lee 
said. “Ranging from 
newer experimental 


projects to the tracks ev- 
eryone knew and sang 
along with, Chet had the 
audience spellbound by 
his hypnotic croon and 
dancing wildly to the 
blaring sounds of his 
keyboard.” 

Ruth Landry, a sopho- 
more at Hopkins who 
attended the event also 


scene, but the concert was 
overcrowded and a bit un- 
derwhelming in my opin- 
ion,” Grossman said. 

It’s difficult for art- 
ists to fully captivate 
their audience, espe- 
cially when they are less 
well known and have a 
smaller fan base. That 
being said, the concert 
was sold out and by the 
end of the performance 
the audience was calling 
Chet Faker back to the 
Ottobar stage for more. 

The original Ottobar, 
opened in 1997, has hosted 


enjoyed many rec- 
the con- ognized 
cert, par- musicians, 
ticularly but the 
because of space was 
the enjoy- noticeably 
able atmo- small. In 
sphere. 2001 the 

“The original 
Ottobar Ottobar 
was one of was closed 
the most and the 
lively ven- one located 
ues I've in Charles 
been to in Verge -= 
Baltimore. lage was 
Most of its opened. 
patrons Ottobar 
that night COURTESY OF LA-UNDER- [OW hosts 
seemed to GROUND VIAFLICKR events 
be college Flectronic musician Faker amazed at regularly 
students, his concert at the Ottobar last week. including 
which comedy 


was fun. It definitely 
was the first time in Bal- 
timore that I’ve been to 
a concert where most 
eople actually danced, 
which I really appreci- 
ated. Chet Faker’s music 
also worked really well 
at a venue of that size. I 
thought it was a really 
nice time,” Landry said. 
Matan Grossman, a 
Hopkins junior who at- 
tended offered a con- 
trasting opinion about 
the overall experience. 
“Great venue, great 


and karaoke nights, silent 
discos, film screenings and 
concerts. Located only a 
short distance from cam- 
pus, it is an ideal destina- 
tion for a night out. 

Upcoming Ottobar 
shows include, MC Fron- 
talot, Dr Awkward, and 
Insane Ian who will be 
performing Thursday, 
Sept. 18. On Tuesday, Sept. 
23 Deafheaven will play, 
and on Wednesday, Sept. 
24 Shonen Knife, Plurals 
and Crimson Wave will 
perform. © 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Perseverance pays White Denim’s music hypnotizes audience 
e 


By TALIA SCHULDER 
For The Vews Letter 


White Denim originat- 
ed in Austin, Texas as two 
separate unknown bands 
that decided to join fore- 
es and become a quartet 
— although Jenkins was 
added as a guitarist later, 
replacing an earlier mem- 
ber. Along with the uni- 
fication of the members 
came the fusion of each 
of the members’ taste in 
music. As a result, White 
Denim has spanned many 
genres of music including 
punk, jazz and psyche- 
delic. 

The four members ap- 
peared on the stage in 
button-down shirts and 
perfectly fitted jeans. 
Austin Jenkins, the gui- 
tarist, was wearing such 
intense bell-bottoms he 
looked as though he was 
trying to appear as retro 
and psychedelic as some 
of the band’s songs. Once 
the music started it was 
clear that their put-to- 


| gether outfits were almost 


as humorous as their loud 
looping guitar solos. 

This past year they’ve 
spent most of their time 


| touring after their 2013 
| release of the album Cor- 


sicana Lemonade and play- 
ing many of the year’s 
largest music festivals. 
The strict schedules of 
some _ festivals some- 
times limit the amount of 
jamming and creativity 
bands are allowed to have 
during a set. 

On Saturday, Sept. 
13, White Denim played 
at the Ottobar. The free- 
dom of the small venue 
allowed them to con- 
trol both the music and 
the general mood of the 
crowd. 

Ottobar.has..the_ inti- 


macy of a bar and small 
social meeting place yet 
attracts big name _ per- 
formers like The Kills, 
who played there in 2008. 

Clear Plastic Masks 
opened the Saturday 
show with a lot of energy. 
The lead singer was es- 
pecially energetic, giving 
the impression he was 
sexually interacting with 
the microphone through- 
out the set. 

When White Denim 
came on the stage they 
opened with their biggest 
hit off the new album, 
“Pretty Green.” Then 
they placed “At Night in 
Dreams,” the first track 
from Corsicana that re- 
peats the same infectious 
fast guitar riff continu- 
ously. 


They,.balanced the set 


COURTESY OF EMILY TAN VIA FLICKR 
Texas band White Denim plays music spanning punk, jazz and psychedile genres during a recent show. 


list with both their new 
album and D (2011), the 
album that gave the band 
more mainstream  suc- 
cess as well as critical ac- 
claim from many sources 
including Rolling Stone 
and NME. The band of- 
ten switched between the 
albums during the show, 
picking songs from each 
that truly demonstrated 
their ability as musicians. 
When performing 
“Keys”, the final song on 
D, they changed the tone 
of the folksy ballad to a 
loud electric guitar fused 
jammer. This set the tone 
for the rest of the show, 
which became more about 
extending instrumental 
solos than just about play- 
ing each song perfectly. 
Each member seemed 
to use his personal space 


Dalia Ganz discusses ABC social media 


GANZ, FROM B3 
“Everybody at the network 
supports social media. I’m 
so lucky to be working at 
ABC Family because of 
that. Whenever there’s an 
opportunity for us cover 
something in a social me- 
dia space, to get the abso- 
lute best content for our 


| fans, this network makes 


it happen,” Ganz said. 

This year, for the first 
time ever, ABC Fam- 
ily aired the Stand Up to 
Cancer telecast, and ABC 
Family talent was a part 
of it, so the social media 
team was able to cover the 
talent as they walked the 
red carpet. 

For Pretty Little Liars, 
the social media team goes 
on the set to capture con- 
tent. Right now, the team 
is pooling its content for 
the Halloween episode air- 
ing in October. Whenever 
there is an opportunity to 
grab the best content for 
fans, the team does. 

“We never want a situ- 
ation where our fans have 
access to content before we 
do. We think like fans, we 
act like fans, we have ac- 
cess to the sets, the cast, 
the crew, and meet the 
user’s demands. If the fans 
want something, we get 
it,’ Ganz said. 

Because the fashion on 
Pretty Little Liars has such 
a cult following, the so- 
cial team created a set of 
Pinterest boards devoted 
to the wardrobe of each 
character. 

“It’s important to us to 
be the official and the best 
source of information for 
our fans,” she added. 

Does this mean that 
Ganz knows who A is? 
Not necessarily. She 
hears a season in advance 
of a storyline and then 


¥ 


watches episodes ahead 
of time, so she can plan 
the week-by-week social 
media coverage. What she 
does know is that there 
are great storylines and 
grand plans coming up 
this season. 

As far as the show’s 
record-braking marketing 


here for the long term.” 
Dalia Ganz’s advice to 
Hopkins students is sim- 
ple: “Find a job that you 
love, because if you love 
it, you'll be better at it.” 
Ganz is _ passionate 


about what she does, so | 


even when she’s not work- 
ing, she’s thinking about 


strategies, Ganz’s team her job because she’s really | 
uses topical hashtags that excited by it. And when she 
run in is at work, 
episodes. it actually 
Members “Everybody at the doesn’t 
of the i: feel like 
Marketing network supports work. Her 
& Creative gocjal media.” team is re- 
team meet ally happy, 
to brain- — DALIA GANZ, works _ re- 
St 0. tem ally hard 
thesé, “g> “DIRECTOR OF DIGITAL — 54 ie con: 
the es AND PARTNERSHIP stantly in- 
mate goa novating. 
is to inte- MARKETING ATABC “while 
grate the money is 
digital important 
content and the television when you're looking at 


programming and ampli- 
fy what each department 
at the network is doing. 
Five years from now, 
Ganz hopes she'll still be 
at ABC Family or within 
the Walt Disney Com- 
pany. She encourages all 
Hopkins graduates to ap- 
ply to Disney, because it’s 
an amazing place to work. 
“If you'd asked me 
five years ago would I be 
a Director of Digital and 
Partnership Marketing, 
I would have said no, be- 
cause the position didn’t 
exist.” What's so interest- 
ing about working at Dis- 
ney is that the company’s 
landscape is constantly 
changing, and some cur- 
rent job titles didn’t exist 
five year ago, Therefore, 
it’s hard to predict where 
the company will be in a 
few years. “I really love 
working at Disney and 
I definitely want to stay 


a career, find something 
you're passionate about 
and you will succeed at it, 
versus just finding a job 
that pays better,” Ganz 
said. “I think in the long 
term you'll excel if you 
find something you're 
passionate about.” 

As far as social media at 
Hopkins, Ganz says strat- 
egies should depend on 
which groups are using it, 
but everybody should use 
it as a way to get feedback. 
Social media is a breaking 
news outlet, so we should 
update people in real time 
on what's happening with- 
in our student groups. 

“We feature a lot of 
our fans. We'll share their 
fan art, we'll share their 
photos, and so you get a 
really good sense of who 
the community is for all 
of our shows, and I think 
that’s important at Hop- 
kins as well.” 


to control his  instru- 
ment. They did not move 
around the stage as much 
as move around their in- 
struments. 

After a few songs, the 
band asked the audience 
what they wanted to hear. 
A few people in the front 
yelled out some requests. 
When a girl standing 
close to the stage stole 
the set list, James Petralli 
the lead singer and one 
of the guitarists, simply 
shrugged. This small act 
proves the band is not 
trying to follow a strict 
formulaic performance, 
but rather tries to form 
a symbiotic relationship 
with the audience. 

The band gives the fans 
energy by providing fun 
and energetic music. The 
fans return this energy to 
the stage by appreciating 
and engaging with the 
music. 

The climax of the set 
was during the perfor- 


| mance of “Cheer Up/ 
| Blues Ending.” The song 


maintained the same 
tempo throughout, but 
the second it began it 
seemed as though ev- 
eryone in the crowd 
was bobbing their head 
to the same beat for the 
full five and a half min- 
utes. A few avid fans 
had eagerly requested 
the song and, based on 
their shared smiles dur- 
ing the rest of the show, 
it seemed to fulfill all of 
their expectations. 

The crowd seemed to 
be sprinkled with com- 
mitted fans who knew 
their lyrics, people who 
just wanted to get drunk 
at the bar, the usual cu- 
rious concert-goers and 
even a father with his 
young son, both of whom 
were donning ear plugs 
right in the front row. 

The mood of the crowd 
slowly shifted during 
the concert. While at the 
start of the performance 
the audience was skepti- 
cal and simply observant 
of the band, by the end 
of the concert fans were 
dancing enthusiastically. 

The band closed the 
show with some lesser- 
known songs from Fits 
(2009). By combining 
a few different songs, 
they created an exten- 
sive transcendental mu- 
sic listening experience. 
Bursting guitar solos 
were paired with fever- 
ous drumming. 

Everyone, includ- 
ing the band members, 
seemed lost in therapeu- 
tic sound loops, some 
even dancing with their 
eyes shut. Thus, White 
Denim’s live _ perfor- 
mance became almost a 
transcendental religious 
experience. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Medical Marijuana leads to fewer overdoses 


By SUNNY CAI 
For The News-Letter 


While binging on 
Twinkies, picking up 
daddies at the playground 
and drinking up all your 
money may not constitute 
constructive life decisions, 
Tove Lo might be on to 
something in her 2014 sin- 
gle “Stay High,” in which 
she documents her experi- 
ences of, well, getting high. 

Although remaining 
under the influence of 
marijuana for extended 
periods of time is poor 
medical advice for any- 
one, new research shows 
that in states where medi- 
cal marijuana use for 
chronic pain management 
is legal, the annual num- 
ber of deaths from pre- 
scription drug overdose 
is 25 percent lower than in 
states where medical mar- 
ijuana use is still illegal. 

The study, published in 
the Aug. 25 issue of JAMA 
Internal Medicine, suggests 
that despite the contro- 
versy over medical mari- 


LEARN.GENETICS.UTAH.EDU 
Researchers analyzed the effects of medical marijuana legalization on drug overdoses. 


juana laws, the drug may 
have unexpected benefits 
as well. The findings of 
the study suggest that the 
wider availability of med- 
ical marijuana for people 
suffering from chronic or 
severe pain might help to 
decrease the rising num- 
ber of deaths attributed 
to prescription painkiller 
overdose. 

Researchers from the 
Bloomberg School of 
Public Health and the 
Philadelphia Veterans Af- 
fairs Medical Center con- 
ducted the study. Marcus 
Bachhuber, the lead au- 
thor and a researcher at 
the Philadelphia Veterans 
Affairs Medical Center, 
relates the study directly 
to his clinical work. 

“Ym a primary care 
doctor, and so in my prac- 
tice, I take care of a lot of 
people with chronic pain,” 
Bachhuber wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Sometimes people would 
say that marijuana was 
the only thing that worked 
for their pain, or I’ve even 


Scientists are working 
toward an Ebola vaccine 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 


For the past ten months, 
the Ebola virus has been 
ravaging West Africa. 
Healthcare workers are 
struggling to keep up with 
the rising numbers of in- 
fection and disease con- 
tainment as well as a lack 
of funding and resources. 
Despite these obstacles, 
a light at the end of the 
tunnel may be emerging 
as researchers are brew- 
ing an experimental Ebola 
vaccine that could be the 
saving grace for the thou- 
sands of people at risk for 
contracting Ebola. 

The virus is spread 
through direct contact 
with infected humans 
and animals. It is believed 
to have been originally 
introduced to the human 
population through han- 
dling of blood, organs 
and other bodily fluids 
of infected animals such 
as gorillas, monkeys, 
fruit bats and antelope. In 
human-to-human __ trans- 
mission, infection occurs 
when the mucous mem- 
branes or open wounds 
of an uninfected person 
either comes into direct 
contact with an infected 
individual's bodily flu- 
ids or comes into indirect 
contact with environ- 
ments contaminated with 
infected bodily fluids. 

Many public health 
officials believe that the 
spread of the disease is 
partially due to the fact 
that many individuals 
contract the disease when 
they attend the funerals 
of people who had died of 
Ebola because the mourn- 


i's 


ers are directly exposed to 
the infected body. 

The current outbreak, 
which is the worst in his- 
tory, has infected and 
killed more people than 
all the previous Ebola 
outbreaks combined; as 
of Sept. 7, at least 4,300 
people have been infect- 
ed, and more than 2,200 
people have died. The epi- 
demic began in Decem- 
ber 2013 in Guinea and 
has continued for nearly 
a year without showing 
any signs of stopping. In 
fact, about 40 percent of 
all deaths have just been 
in the past month, and the 
World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) estimates that 
the outbreak will claim 
20,000 more lives. 

Scientists from 
National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), GlaxSmith- 
Kline (GSK) and. the 
Public Health Agency of 
Canada have been work- 
ing towards a method to 
staunch the outbreak. 

A study published 
last Monday in Nature 
Medicine conducted by 
the NIH in conjunction 
with GSK used macaque 
monkeys to test the effec- 
tiveness of a preliminary 
vaccine. The researchers 
genetically modified a 
chimp virus containing 
components of two spe- 
cies of Ebola: the virus 
currently circulating in 
West Africa and a com- 
mon Sudanese species. 
While the viral vaccine 
does not replicate inside 


the body, scientists hope — 


that the immune system 

will react to the Ebola 

antigen component of the 
See EBOLA, pace B8 


the | 


seen peo- 
ple = who 
would tell 
me that 
they had 
tried pre- 
scription 
painkill- 
ers — like 
Vicodin, 
Percocet or 
Oxy Con- 
tin — but 
the only 


thing that 
worked 


for them 
was mari- 
juana.” 
From these _ clinical 
observations, Bachhuber 


and other researchers be- 
gan developing the study. 


medical marijuana laws 
and states that didn’t,” 
Bachhuber wrote. “We 
found there was about a 
25 percent lower rate of 
prescription painkiller 
overdose deaths, on aver- 
age, after implementation 
of a medical marijuana 
law. This is a 25 percent 
lower rate, on average, 
compared to years before 
the law and trends in the 
rest of the country.” 
1999, 


Prior to only 
California, Oregon and 
Washington had __legal- 


ized medical marijuana. 
Ten more states followed 
between 1999 and 2010, 
the time period covered 
by the study analysis. To 
date, 23 states in total and 


“One day I was talking Washington D.C. have 
about this passed sim- 
with my ilar laws. 
colleagues This .e 
and we ~Medical marijuana 5 ¢ u d y 
wondered Jaws might change OPERS UP 
how _ this ae = several 
might play behavior of people routes for 
outinstates who... are addicted future in- 
w hveJr ie eee © vestigation. 
mide to prescription «Th ie 
marijuana painkillers.” study isn’t 
was legal,” knee h B a controlled 
Bachhuber ARCUS BACHHUBER, experiment, 
wrote. “We STUDY AUTHOR and so there 
thought are several 
maybe, potential 
if people explana- 


chose marijuana over pre- 
scription painkillers on a 
large scale, medical mari- 
juana states might see 
lower rates of painkiller 
overdoses — and even 
overdose deaths. So we 
decided to study it.” 

Some states have ad- 
opted medical marijuana 
laws to grant access to 
the drug to people with 
chronic or severe pain, 
often due to conditions 


such as multiple sclerosis - 


or cancer. Additionally, 
cannabis is believed to 
have painkilling, nausea- 
relieving and appetite- 
improving properties. 

To carry out the study, 
the researchers analyzed 
death certificate data 
compiled by the Centers 
for Disease Control & 
Prevention. 

“We looked at pre- 


| scription painkiller over- 


dose deaths from 1999 


_ to 2010 in states that had 


tions of our results,” Bach- 
huber wrote. “Going into 
the study, we believed that 
medical marijuana laws 
might change the behav- 
ior of people with chronic 
pain — they might choose 
marijuana over prescrip- 
tion painkillers. That is 
one possibility, but another 
possibility is that medi- 
cal marijuana laws might 
change behavior of people 
who misuse, abuse or are 
addicted to prescription 
painkillers. Or even some- 
thing totally different.” 

As well, the study 
unlocks much _ potential 


for future research. “We | 


looked at big picture 
trends at the state level, so 
we can’t pinpoint exactly 
why we saw what we 
did,” Bachhuber wrote. 
“Now it will be important 
to figure that out. What 


we need are studies fol- | 
lowing individuals over | 


SeE MARIJUANA, Pace B8& 


Study relates physicians 
weight to patient care 


By MARU GARZA 
Staff Writer 


As the world struggles 
to fight the incurable dis- 
eases that burden the hu- 

| man population, a silent 
epidemic infiltrates na- 
tions. Obesity rates world- 
wide has nearly doubled 
since 1980, affecting both 
children and adults in in- 
creasing numbers. 

High body weight and 
obesity cause an estimated 
3.4 million deaths a year, 
and a decreased qual- 
ity of life is manifested 
by diabetes, heart disease 
and even cancer. Efforts to 
eradicate the problem at 
hand are limited because 
of the high level of effort 
that must go into the feat. 

In the age of technol- 
ogy, video games and el- 
evators, many have little 
incentive to take part in 
physical activity on a daily 
basis. Not only this, but 
food companies often have 
a mind of their own and a 
purpose to sell foods that 
will be overconsumed. 

After all, hasn’t this 
been the way of the free 

| market economy? The 
more the better, the faster 
| the better, and the least 
effort input the better. Un- 
fortunately, this lifestyle 
| does not coincide with 
| health needs. The issue of 
obesity cannot be solved 
with the ingestion of a pill 
(at least not yet). When 
obesity asks humans to 
start a long journey of less, 
a journey that takes time, 
control _and more expen- 
sive foods, few decide to 
proceed. Those who do so 
often turn to health pro- 
fessionals who specialize 


in nutrition, mental health 
and exercise for support. 

Health professionals are 
no exception to the grow- 
ing obesity problem. And 
with demanding work 
hours, they are sometimes 
faced with similar exercise 
deficiencies and complicat- 
ed food choices. 

A new study by re- 
searchers at the Bloom- 
berg School of Public 
Health surveyed 500 non- 
physician health profes- 
sionals in an attempt to 
more fully understand 
the _ patient-professional 
relationship in terms of 
obesity, and it compared 
overweight and normal- 
weight health counselors. 

The health providers 
surveyed all considered 
themselves capable of 
giving weight loss advice 
to their patients, feeling 
that their patients were 
all receptive to their ad- 
vice. While 52 percent of 
normal weight counselors 
thought they were suc- 
cessfully helping patients 
lose weight, only 29 per- 
cent of the overweight 
counselors did. More 
health professionals also 
reported feeling success- 
ful at helping morbidly 
obese patients, which 
might indicate a lack of 
action with people who 
are at more preventable 
stages of the disease. 

Similar studies in 2012 
compared body mass in- 
dex (BMI) effects of health 
physicians in relation to 
obesity treatment and 
diagnosis... Doctors with 
normal BMIs were found 
more likely to give diet 
and exercise counseling 

See OBESITY, pace B8& 


COURTESY OF INSPRIEDHOMEFITNESS VIA FLICKR 
| Bloomberg scientists have surveyed physicians on their health habits. 


New dinosaur, Dreadnoughtus, found in Argentina 


| By SARAH SUKARDI 


For The News-Letter 


What's the first image 
that comes to mind when 
someone says the word 
“dinosaur?” Maybe a men- 
acing T. rex with huge, 
gnashing teeth and comi- 
cally short arms, or a stego- 
saurus with its tail spikes 
and bony, distinctive plates 
or perhaps even a tricer- 
atops with its three large 
horns and frill of bone. 

Now imagine another 
set of dinosaurs — those 
that weigh seven times 
that of our well-known 
T. rex, or those that eat 
thousands of calories by 


the hour or even stretch 
longer than a short course 
Olympic pool. Combine 
all these traits into one 
organism, and you have 
Dreadnoughtus: an enor- 
mous, herbivorous. di- 
nosaur with a skeleton 
so complete and a body 
mass index so high that 
scientists suspect that it 
may just be the largest di- 
nosaur that has ever lived. 

Dreadnoughtus, 
whose skeleton was re- 
cently uncovered and _re- 
ported on in the journal 
Nature, was discovered 
in Patagonia, Argentina. 
It was excavated over a 
period of four years by 


COURTESY OF DREXEL UNIVERSITY 
A gigantic dinosaur skeletal structure was discovered by researchers at Drexel University, 


a team led by Kenneth 
Lacovara, an assistant 
professor in Drexel Uni- 
versity’s Department of 
Biodiversity, Earth and 
Environmental Science. 
The discovery of Dread- 
noughtus was particular- 
ly significant because of 
how complete the skele- 
ton was; 70 percent of the 
dinosaur’s skeleton be- 


yond its head was found ~ 


including the entire fe- 
mur and humerus. 

These two bones were 
especially important to 
Lacovara’s team because 
they are crucial to calcu- 
late the body mass index 
of a four-legged animal. 
Because 
both were 
present, 
his team 
was able to 
calculate 
the weight 
of Dread- 
noughtus 
to 65 tons 
or 59,300 
kilograms. 
T heir 
value is 
the high- 
est weight 
calculated 
in recent 


history, for a titanosau- 
rus, the family to which 
Dreadnoughtus belongs. 

The most astound- 
ing discovery concern- 
ing Dreadnoughtus’ 
size, however, was not 
just that it was large, but 
that it could have been 
larger. The paper cited 
the bones as osteologi- 
cally immature at the 
time of Dreadnoughtus’ 
death, with certain bones 
still remaining unfused 
and vascularized and fi- 
brolamellar bone tissue 
still present between the 
cortex and surface of the 
bone. The humerus bone 
also did not have lines of 
arrested growth, and the 
dorsal ribs of the dinosaur 
still contained primary fi- 
brolamellar tissue near 
the surface. 

Though —_Lacovara’s 
primary research is on 
animals long extinct, the 
techniques he employs 
for analyzing Dread- 
noughtus are anything 
but ancient. In the pro- 
cess of characterizing the 
properties of the bones, 
Lacovara and his team 
scanned each bone digi- 
tally, compiling them 
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Ebola vaccine seems promising in trials Obesity study looks 
at physician health 
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Continuous Ebola treatment efforts take the next step to animal testing, with expected results in late fall. 


EBOLA, From B7 
vaccine and produce an- 
tibodies to develop im- 
munity. 

For their study, re- 
searchers injected four 
monkeys with the vaccine 
while the control group 
was given nothing. After 
five weeks, all of the mon- 
keys were injected with a 
lethal dose of Ebola virus. 


The vaccinated monkeys 
survived the infection — 
in fact, the virus was not 
even detectable in their 
blood. The unvaccinated 
monkeys, however, died 
within six days after in- 
fection. In order to test 
long-term effectiveness, 
the scientists gave the 
vaccinated monkeys an- 
other lethal dose of Ebola 


after 10 months. Only half 
of the monkeys survived 
a second dose, suggest- 
ing that a booster shot is 
needed to maintain the 
vaccine’s effectiveness. 
The WHO estimates that 
the safety data for the vac- 
cine should be ready by 
late fall. 

Another vaccine is 
being developed by the 


Public Health Agency of 
Canada and is scheduled 
to be tested on healthy vol- 
unteers in the near future. 

[he two potential vac- 
cines are still undergoing 
clinical trials and will not 
have initial safety data 
until November at the 
earliest. If all goes accord- 
ing to plan, frontline staff 
and healthcare workers 
will be the first to receive 
the vaccine. 

In the meantime, ex- 
perts from the WHO sug- 
gest treating patients with 
blood transfusions from 
Ebola survivors. Since the 
survivors were able to pro- 
duce antibodies against 
Ebola, their blood could 
help a newly infected indi- 
vidual fight off the virus. 
However, the local health- 
care infrastructure is in a 
poor state to safely and ef- 
fectively collect blood and 
perform the transfusions 
so treatment will be a 
challenge. 


New dinosaur discovery excites scientists 


A dinosaur was recently discovered in Argentina. 


DINOSAUR, FROM B7 
into a digital reconstruc- 
tion of Dreadnoughtus 
available in their Nature 
publication. These scans 
were then sent to labora- 
tories in other parts of the 
world for their own re- 
search and analysis. Laco- 
vara believes digital scan- 
ning to be the future of 
dinosaur excavation and 
analysis, especially in the 


case of Ti- 
tanosaurs, 
whose 
bones liter- 
ally weigh 
tons. 
After 
digital 
scanning 
and exami- 
nation of 
the bones 
discovered 
by __Laco- 
vara’s lab, it 
was fitting- 
ly named Dreadnoughtus, 
meaning “fearing noth- 
ing,” due to the enormous 
size of its body and its 
weaponized tail. The name 
was also a subtle tribute to 
Dreadnoughtus’ Argentin- 
ean roots: two 20th-centu- 
ry battleships, the Rivada- 
via and Moreno, were 
called “dreadnoughts,” 
due to their impenetrabil- 
ity and vital position in 


be 
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Legalized states show 
better overdose statistics 


MARIJUANA, From B7 
time to determine if and 
how medical marijuana 
laws change the way 
they use prescription 
painkillers.” 

The study’s findings 
may also call for re-eval- 
uation of current medi- 
cal marijuana laws and 
their effects on patients. 

“T think the unique 
contribution of our study 
is that it provides evi- 
dence of a possible un- 
expected public health 
benefit of medical mari- 
juana laws and policy,” 
Bachhuber wrote. “Be- 
yond providing access 
to medical marijuana for 
individuals, these laws 
may have broader im- 
pacts on public health, 
which we should study.” 

However, even 
though this study dem- 
onstrates the potential 
health benefits of medi- 
cal marijuana, especial- 
ly for individuals with 
chronic or severe pain, 
obstacles still must be 
overcome before medical 
marijuana can be legal- 
ized and decriminalized 
on a national level. 

“Many states that 
have legalized medi- 
cal marijuana have done 
so through ballot mea- 
sures or referendum — 


through a popular vote,” 
Bachhuber wrote. “Stud- 
ies that I’ve seen have 
shown the vast majority 
of the American public to 
be in support of medical 
marijuana legalization. 
Right now, marijuana is 
classified as a Schedule I 
drug federally, meaning 
that the federal govern- 
ment believes it to have 
no legitimate medical use 
and a high potential for 
abuse. This is a major bar- 
rier to medical marijuana 
research, and I think 
many medical providers 
struggle in figuring out 
what conditions medical 
marijuana could be used 
for, who would benefit 
from it, how effective it is 
and who might have side 
effects. Going forward, 
more research to guide 
us in clinical practice is 
crucial.” 

So the next time Tove 
Lo can’t go home alone 
again and needs some- 


one to numb the pain, | 


she may consider using 
medical marijuana to al- 
leviate her discomfort 
— given that she resides 
in a state that has legal- 
ized medical marijuana 
and that she has a pre- 
approved condition to 
qualify for a medical 
marijuana prescription. 


the Argentinean navy. The 
species name of the dino- 
saur, Schrani, was a more 
modern tribute to Adam 
Schran, an entrepreneur 
and funder of Lacovara’s 
research. 

To fuel its enormous, 
unfearful body, Dread- 
noughtus had to spend 
many hours of its days 
eating. Its movement, 
however, was hindered 
by its sheer size — Dread- 
noughtus possessed a 


37-foot-long neck and a 
30-foot-long tail. Thus, 
Lacovara speculates that 
Dreadnoughtus did not 
move around very much 
and rather, spent its time 
clearing patches of trees 
and fern leaves, and it 
likely died doing such. 
Luckily for us, the unfor- 
tunate death of this young 
dinosaur has led to one of 
the most important pale- 
ontological discoveries of 
the 21st century. 


OBESITY, rrom B7 
than overweight physi- 
cians. Normal-weight 
physicians also thought 


BMI than their own. 

A crucial element of 
patient trust is congru- 
ence between what the 


that they were respon- practitioner is saying 
sible for and what 
modeling the _ prac- 
healthy hy titioner is 
weight- Physicians are doing. 

related more likely to oor its 
behaviors ~. >. - gives phy- 

SEA “a Slv ) 

(72 per- ‘mitiate weight loss nla e 


cent vs. 56 
percent). 
Pah ys = 
cians were 
found 
more like- 
ly to diag- 
nose obesity (93 percent 
vs. seven percent) and 
initiate weight loss con- 
versations (89 percent vs. 
11 percent) if they per- 
ceived their patient to 
have a similar or higher 


conversations if their 
patients have higher 
BMlIs than their own. 


PTeat’ Pres 
sponsibil- 
ity as role 
models. 
They are 
capable 
of either 
propagating the issue 
through a lack of action 
or of instilling and pro- 
voking life-changing 
decisions in all of the pa- 
tients they have a chance 
to interact with. 
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| Study shows correlation between doctors’ and patients’ healthy habits, 
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With more shipments, whale population plummets 


By TONY WU 
For The News-Letter 


Scientists around the 
world continue to be con- 
cerned about the amount 
of pollution created by 
modern __ industrializa- 
tion. With emerging na- 
tions such as China and 
India, more people have 
access to luxuries like 
cars that produce waste 
and contribute to climate 
change. All these factors 
influence the environ- 
ment and the affect the 
animals of the planet. In 
particular, blue whales 
are among some of the 
hardest-hit species at the 
turn of the century. 

Whales have been 
closely tied to the de- 
velopment of the human 
race. Before our reliance 
on fossil fuel and coal, 
whales were a significant 
source of oil. In the 19th 
century, countries had 
whaling fleets that com- 


peted fiercely over whal- 
ing grounds. As society 
moved away from hunt- 
ing whales as a source of 
fuel, a threat remained 
to the sustainability of 
whale populations. Some 
nations, despite the ef- 
forts of the International 
Whaling Commission, 
continue to harvest 
whales. Although whal- 
ing is one of the widely 
recognized dangers to 
whale populations, an- 
other threat is the death 
of whales through im- 
pacts with ships’ hulls. 
Shipping has _ in- 
creased in response to 
the larger demand of in- 
ternational goods. Many 
of these ships cross paths 
with the feeding grounds 
of whales, resulting in 
collisions between the 
ship and the whale. Some 
of the impacts produce 
massive trauma to the 
whale, leading to its 
death. Though - tragic, 


mn. " BIOWEBUWLAXEDU | level, 
Blue whale populations around California are declining due to collisions with ships. 


the solution to accidental 
killings is simple: Move 
the shipping lane and re- 
duce speeds of incoming 
ships. 

While the odds are 
stacked against the sur- 
vival of whales, there 
is some _ encouraging 
news from a_ research 
team at the University 
of Washington. Led by 
Trevor Branch, an assis- 
tant professor of aquatic 
and fishery sciences, the 
researchers discovered 
that the population of 
Californian blue whales 
is rebounding. Although 
decimated by whaling 
in the 20th century, the 
current population hov- 
ers around 2,200 whales. 
This represents a recov- 
ery to 97 percent of the 


historical population 
around California. 
The scientists con- 


clude that the population 

is relatively healthy com- 

pared to other locations 

around 

the world. 

Recently, 

the popu- 

lation 
growth of 
the Cali- 
fornian 
whales 
has_ been 
declining, 
which, 
rather 
than sug- 
gesting 
a fall in 
popula- 
tion, sig- 
nals that 
the popu- 
lation is 
stable. 
When ex- 
amined 
with the 
historical 
re- 
searchers 


Ma 


conclude that the decline 
in growth corresponds to 
the population reaching 
carrying capacity, or the 
largest amount of indi- 
viduals an environment 
can support. To further 
examine the population, 
a research article in Ma- 
rine Mammal Science uti- 
lized a widely accepted 
model to extrapolate the 
whale population in Cali- 
fornia. 

However, the research 
team also highlighted the 
importance of continu- 
ing conservation efforts. 
By estimate, at least 11 
whales are hit by ships on 
the west coast every year, 
which is higher than the 
limits outlined in the U.S. 
Marine Mammal Pro- 
tection Act. Though the 
team stressed that the 
number of whales killed 
by ship strikes is not 
enough to cause a popu- 
lation decline, the report 
does offer some hope for 
conservationists. “There 
is some hope that we can 
rebuild depleted popula- 
tions ... the implications 
[of the study] are that 
other populations of ani- 
mals might be expected 
to rebuild when we stop 
eliminating their habi- 
tat,” Branch said. 

To put the optimis- 
tic news in perspective, 
Branch compared the 
recent study to another 
done on the Antarctic blue 
whales. He found that 
“lAntarctic blue whale 
populations] declined by 
99.85 percent before re- 
building to just one per- 

cent of their original lev- 
els.” As an emphasis of the 
difference, 3,400 whales 
were caught around Cali- 
fornia in the 20th century 
while 346,000 were caught 
near Antarctica at the 
same time. 
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By ELLI TIAN 
Stat? Writer 


With the sudden popu- 
larity of the ice bucket chal- 
lenge this past summer, 
many people were intro- 
duced to the neurodegen- 
erative disease known as 
amyotrophic lateral sclero- 
sis (ALS). The goal of the 
challenge was to help fund 
research to find a cure for 
ALS, which is newly diag- 
nosed at least 6,000 times 
per year and for which 
there currently exists no ef- 
fective treatment. 

Though a cure for the 
disease is far from com- 
plete, Hopkins research 
has helped identify a 
chemical that targets a pro- 
tein present in many indi- 
viduals affected with ALS. 
Scientists from the Mayo 
Clinic and the Scripps Re- 
search Institute discovered 
the chemical, whose name 


has not yet been released. 

ALS is also known as 
Lou Gehrig’s disease, after 
the baseball player who 
was affected by the disease 
and made it well known 
around the U.S. It weak 
ens neurons in the central 
and peripheral nervous 
systems, which eventually 
leads to loss of voluntary 
motor control and muscle 
weakness, and it is ulti- 
mately fatal due to respira- 
tory failure. 

ALS can have a tenden- 
cy to run in families, sug- 
gesting that its cause can 
be linked to changes in the 
human genetic code. These 
changes can result in the 
transcription of radically 
different proteins, which 
may affect the way our 
cells function by binding 
to, altering, or disabling 
other proteins and organ- 
elles. 

The Mayo Clinic and 
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Hopkins research identifies CSORF72, a chromosomal 9 mutation. 
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Hopkins finds protein associated with ALS Autism research in 
mice looks promising 


Scripps Research Institute 
scientists cited Hopkins 
research from three years 
ago that focused on a mu- 
tation in the COORF72 gene 
on the ninth human chro- 
mosome. In the healthy 
gene, a six-nucleotide DNA 
sequence, GGGGCC, is 
repeated no more than 
30 times. Because of the 
relative shortness of the 
sequence, it can be spliced 
out easily during DNA 
transcription and therefore 
not affect the production 
of proteins. However, in as 
many as 40 percent of indi- 
viduals affected with ALS, 
the six-letter sequence re- 
peats at least a thousand 
times. This leads to the 
transcription of 
“sunk” messenger RNA 
(mRNA) and _ increases 
production of a protein 
known as CORAN. 

While the exact function 
of CIRAN is unknown, 
some have hypothesized 
that large amounts of the 
protein can clump around 
neurons. Similar clump- 
ing of other proteins has 
long been linked to neural 
degeneration. Indeed, the 
Hopkins researchers dis- 
covered abnormally high 
concentrations of CIRAN 
in the spinal fluid of many 
ALS patients. 

The researchers suspect 
that the excess protein had 
“spilled out” from affected 
nerve cells. 


excess 


The newly discovered 
chemical shown to 
reduce production of the 
C9RAN protein by as much 
as half in nerve cells with 


was 


the C9ORF72 mutation. 
This suggests that it may 
interact with the excess 
nucleotides in DNA and 


mRNA, silencing some of 
the repeats and resulting in 
less translated protein. 

The mutation has also 
been linked to frontotem- 
poral dementia (FTD), a 
condition that results in 
similar degeneration of 
neurons in the frontal 
and temporal lobes of the 
brain. FTD is one of the 
most common forms of 
dementia, second only to 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

These results have pro- 
found implications for 
drug therapies that are 
currently being developed 
to treat these neurodegen- 
erative diseases. However, 
like with any other new 
drug, further testing is re- 
quired before clinical tri- 
als on patients can be ap- 
proved. 

For now, the researchers 
will have to trust that their 
chemical is good at what 


they have shown it to do. | 


But withso much unknown 
about the causes and pos- 
sible treatments for ALS, it 
may be a while before we 
can truly understand the 
potential of this chemical 
as a plausible cure. 


Oxygen existed earlier than previously thought 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


Somewhere around 
2.4. to 2.8 billion years ago 
life on earth began to pro- 

duce oxygen, thus giving 
many aerobic organisms 
the ability to live on earth 
. or did it? While many 
of the details remain the 
same, recent research has 
shown that life first gave 
rise to oxygen not between 
two and three billion years 
ago, but approximately 
3.02 billion years ago, dis- 
rupting a theory that was 
long taken for granted. 
This research was _per- 
formed by scientists at 
Trinity College Dublin 
and Presidency University 
in Kolkata, India and was 
published in the most es- 
teemed geology journal, 
Geology. The  research- 
ers discovered that oxy- 
gen arose an astounding 
60 million years earlier 
than previously thought, 
which is quite a significant 
amount of time given that 
humans have only existed 
for 200,000 years. 

How did the scientists 
make this discovery, giv- 
en that the prior research 
was so well-established 
and that the conditions 
on our planet today are 
drastically different from 
when oxygen first arose? 
They used the commonly 
known radioactive isotope 
dating system to look at the 
amounts of uranium and 
lead present in soil samples 
that were created from 
rocks that broke down due 
to the effects of oxygen’s 
debut into the atmosphere. 
The technical name for this 
soil is paleosol, and the pa- 
leosol used in this research 
originated in Singhbhum 
Craton of Odisha, an area 
in India. The soil is often 
called “Keonjhar Paleosol” 
after a town nearby. Gen- 
erally the more rocks in 
the region that were in soil 
form rather than rock form, 
the more oxygen present 
at the time. The rocks had 
remained in rock form 
because the mixture of 
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gases in the air consisted 
of mainly carbon dioxide 
and methane with little to 
no oxygen. The oxygen it- 
self arose irom the conver- 
sion of carbon dioxide and 
light energy into oxygen 
and water, a transforma- 
tion that was crucial three 
billion years ago and con- 
tinues to remain vital for 
every second of life today. 
The air on earth today is 
approximately 20 percent 
oxygen, a major leap from 
the air composition three 
billion years ago. 

This finding will not 
only result in a change 
in biology textbooks, but 
it also influences a com- 
monly accepted view of 
early life on earth. Spe- 
cifically the research re- 
veals that the atmosphere, 
which went through sev- 


eral complicated and 
long-lasting stages in or- 
der to exist how it does 
today, spent a different 
amount of time in some 
of those stages than was 
previously expected. The 
beginning of oxygen pro- 
duction, often called “The 
Great Oxidation Event” 
and “The Oxygen Revolu- 
tion,” is one of the most 
frequently referenced of 
those stages. Life on earth 
existed earlier than three 
billion years ago, but the 
microorganisms present 
at that point lacked the 
ability to photosynthesize 
or produce oxygen. After 
the first photosynthetic 
cycle first performed by 
cyanobacteria, oxygen 
levels fluctuated for years 
due to factors like climate 
and volcanic activity and 


did not stabilize until 
much more recently. 

A discovery about the 
early atmosphere likely 
could not 
without the use of soil 
samples dating back to 
that time, which are in- 
credibly rare. The sample 
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CALTECH takes a closer look at the neuroscience behind autism. 


By CATIE PAUL 


Science & Technology Editor 


According to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention more and 
more children are being di- 
agnosed with autism in the 
U.S. — the rate is now one 
in every 68 births, up from 
one in 50 births 10 years 
ago. And yet autism is still 
a mystery — no one knows 
the cause or why rates of 
diagnosis are climbing. Re- 
searchers at Caltech have 
been studying this mys- 
tery and have found neu- 
rons that appear to control 
social behavior in mice. If 
similar neurons exist in 
humans, then they may 
have found the part of the 
brain that controls autism, 
leading to more treatment 


options. 
All animals display 
| social behaviors, rang- 


be possible | 


used in this study existed | 
at least 3.02 billion years 


ago, and there are a small 


number of samples that | 


are older than even 2.5 
billion years. The reason 
these samples are so help- 
ful is that their chemical 
composition often mirrors 


atmosphere surrounding 
them, and the absence 
of ancient soil samples 
would make research 
about the early stages of 
life on earth incredibly 
difficult. 


ing from very social to 
completely anti-social. 
For example, in mice self- 
grooming is considered 
anti-social. In humans, so- 
cial behavior is extremely 
important, and people who 
don’t develop normal so- 
cial behavior, such as autis- 
tic people, can have a dif- 
ficult time living on their 
own in society. Autism is 
a developmental disorder 
that is linked to impair- 
ments in social interaction 
and communication, as 
well as repetitive behav- 
ior. In their research paper, 
published online by the 
journal Cell on Sept. 11, the 
scientists suggest that this 
discovery could also ben- 
efit schizophrenic patients. 

The researchers tested 


| the mice to discover which 
what is occurring in the | 


part of the medial amyg- 
dala is involved in social 
behavior. They found that 
a gene called c-fos is elevat- 
ed in an area of the brain 
known as the posterior 
dorsal subdivision of the 
medial amygdala, abbrevi- 


ated MeApd, in mice that 
had recently attacked an 
intruder. Then they used 
optogenetics to stimulate 
the neurons in the MeApd. 
Optogenetics is the process 
of using light to manipu- 
late neurons. After acti- 
vating the neurons in the 
MeApd, they introduced 
a more submissive mouse 
into a cage occupied by a 
more dominant mouse to 
see what would happen. 
They found that activation 
of the neurons caused the 
mice to attack the intrud- 
ers, biting and wrestling 
with them. 

The scientists also dis- 
covered the specific type 
of neurons that produced 
this behavior: GABAer- 
gic neurons, which are 
neurons that use gamma- 
Aminobutyric acid as a 
neurotransmitter. These 
GABAergic neurons also 
suppress _ self-grooming, 
which is an asocial be- 
havior. However, nearby 
neurons known as gluta- 
matergic neurons, which 
use glutamic acid as a 
neurotransmitter, sup- 
pressed social behaviors 
and caused the mice to 
start self-grooming when 
stimulated. 

This discovery won't 
provide a breakthrough 
any time soon. Just be- 
cause the manipulation of 
these neurons produced 
behavior that suggests au- 
tism in mice doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean that they 
will produce the same 
changes in humans. How- 
ever, if the same genes are 
responsible for human 
anti-social behavior, then 
this addition to the way 
we understand autism 
is essential. It provides 
the needed link between 
brain activity and behav- 
ior so that one day we 
will hopefully have effec- 
tive treatments for autism 
spectrum disorders. 


“Drink Responsibly” campaigns found to be inellective 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


Vague, indetermi- 
nate and ubiquitous, the 
“Drink Responsibly” 
message featured in alco- 
hol advertisements fails 
to explicate the details 
of safe drinking, instead 
promoting consumer loy- 
alty to brands associated 
with such slogans. 

Recently published in 
the September 2014 issue 
of Drug and Alcohol Depen- 
dence, a study led by Kath- 
erine Clegg Smith, Ph.D,, 
associate professor in the 
Department of Health, 
Behavior and Society at 
the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, analyzed 
alcohol advertisements in 
U.S. magazines from 2008 
to 2010. It was discovered 
that 87 percent of the al- 
cohol advertisements 
bearing the “Drink Re- 
sponsibly” message did 
not define the limits or 
the circumstances of safe 
drinking. Moreover, 95 
percent of the time these 


responsibility messages 
were shown in miniscule 
font and accompanied by 
images promoting the ad- 
vertised product. 

In a similar May 2012 
investigation, Alcohol 
Justice, a U.S.-based non- 
profit organization that 
describes itself as the 
alcohol industry watch- 
dog, examined “Drink 
Responsibly” messages 
in alcohol advertisements 
showcased in September 
and October 2011 issues 
of 41 magazines. The or- 
ganization found that the 
responsibility messages 
were not only printed 
in diminutive font and 
placed along the edges so 
as to render them nearly 
invisible but also in some 
cases utilized in along 
with drinking commands 
and alcohol brand names. 

Words such as 
“drink,” “party” and 
“celebrate” usually pre- 
cede the term “respon- 
sibly.” Some messages 
incorporate alcohol 
brand names, as in “En- 


joy Heineken responsi- 
bly” and “Belvedere is a 
quality choice. Drinking 
responsibly is too.” Sev- 
eral large alcohol compa- 
nies were found to have 
trademarked their own 
“Drink Responsibly” lo- 
gos in an effort to most 
likely increase sales, pro- 
mote brand preference 
and deflect blame onto 
consumers. 

By incorporating the 
“Drink Responsibly” mes- 
sage, the alcohol industry 
seeks to excuse itself from 
the alcohol-related harm 
that results from heavy 
and even moderate drink- 
ing. As alcohol is associ- 
ated with violence, crime, 
sexual assault and other 
high-risk behavior, the 
use of “Drink Responsi- 
bly” messages to any way 
enhance the credibility of 
major alcohol companies 
is a cause for concern. 

In the news release 
from the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 
Smith suggests that an 
alternative for the current 


responsible drinking pro- 
motions would consist of 
tested warning messages 
prominently placed in ad- 
vertisements. 

The publication by 
Alcohol Justice, in con- 
trast, suggests that no 
such “Drink Responsi- 
bly” disclaimers should 
be included in alcohol 
advertising, as even if the 
messages were 
printed in larger 
fonts and placed 
in more visible 
locations, the al- 
cohol industry 
would still be 
able to claim 
their advertise- 
ments as dissem- 
inating public 
health informa- 
tion. Instead, ac- 
cording to the 
publication by 
Alcohol Justice, 
state attorneys 
general should 
examine the po- 
tential deceptive 
advertising by al- 


Regardless of the mea- 
sures that might be taken 
to address this market- 
ing issue, the “Drink 
Responsibly” message 
included in the major- 
ity of alcohol advertise- 
ments poses a_ public 
health problem in its in- 
efficiency in delineating 
safe drinking and its use 
in brand campaigns. 


CAMY.ORG 
The Bloomberg School of Public Health is 
cohol companies. studying the “Drink Responsibly” campaign. 
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Field Hockey falls to 
J-) after two losses 


By SI YEON LEE 
Stall Writer 


It was a disappointing 
weekend for the women's 
field hockey who 
took two home 
losses. The Lady Jays now 


team, 
tough 


carry a 3-3 record on the 
season after a 
start. 

On Saturday, Hopkins 
played its home opener 
against Rhodes. 

"Going into Rhodes, 
we knew they were a 
good team, and we knew 
we just had to control the 
game,’ junior goalie Zoey 
Atabek said. 

Hopkins tried to do 
just that, aggressively tak- 
ing shots for some great 
chances, but the first half 
left the team trailing 1-0. 
Rhodes scored its only 
goal 33 minutes in, off 
a penalty corner. In the 
second half, the Lady Jays 
continued to fire away but 
failed to score the equal- 
izer. 

"We did a great job 
passing and seeing the 
field. We drew a lot of cor- 
ner calls, and we had a lot 
of scoring opportunities. 
We just couldn’t convert 
any of them for a goal,” 
Atabek said. 

Sophomore Clare Ka- 
vanagh, who had six shots 
in the game, had two 
great chances at goal in 
a late possession, but the 
Lynx defense was able to 
clear the shots away. 

Despite the loss, Hop- 
kins ripped 20 shots in 
the game, showing that 
the team is capable of 
generating offensive 
pressure. 

"We dominated the en- 
tire game,” junior Kiana 
Duncan said. “Looking 
forward, we will definite- 
ly be working on putting 
the ball in the goal.” 

Even on the defensive 
end, Hopkins was general- 
ly dominant; the Lady Jays 
were able to limit Rhodes 
to just two shots. 

"The defense did a great 
job marking their players 
and didn't give up a lot of 
shots in circle play, which 
can be tricky," Atabek said. 

Rhodes goalie Erin Bai- 
ley posted an impressive 
shutout with six saves on 
the day. 

Despite the tough loss 
on Saturday, the team 
battled through the ad- 
versity and _ returned 
to the field on Sunday, 
when the Lady Jays faced 
off against The College 
of New Jersey (TCNJ), 
a very strong ninth- 
ranked team. Hopkins 
struggled to find scor- 
ing opportunities in the 
game, only recording 


roaring 


five shots, and they took 
a difficult 7-0 loss. 

An early TCNJ goal off 
a penalty corner at 2:49 
set the wrong tone for the 
game. 

"We were on our heels 
for the entire game, and it 
made it pretty difficult to 
actually start moving for- 
ward," Duncan said. 

The Lady Jays contin- 
ued to fight until the end 
but did not manage to 
score. TCNJ was able to 
hold the Hopkins team out 
of their defensive end for 
the majority of the game. 

The large array of at- 
tacks from TCNJ proved 
to be a bit too much for 
Hopkins; they got off an 
incredible 40 shots. Fresh- 
man goalie Greta Helvie's 
five saves and Atabek's 13 
saves prevented a wider 
deficit. 

"Personally, I thought I 
did a good job communi- 
cating with my defense,” 
Atabek said. “Getting 
them organized really 
helps make my job easier." 

Hopkins struggled 
with individual defense, 
which gave TCNJ their 
scoring chances. "We got 
called for a lot of fouls in 
the circle, giving TCNJ a 
lot of penalty corners that 
they were able to capital- 
ize on. Also, we had a lot 
of double teaming oppor- 
tunities that we didn't ex- 
ecute," Atabek said. 

The Lady Jays took two 
unfortunate losses this 
weekend but have their 
first conference game of 
the season coming up 
on Saturday. After a step 
back from what was so far 


a great season, Hopkins | 


looks to get right back on 
track. 

There are several parts 
of the game that the Lady 
Jays will try to improve on 
for the Washington Col- 


lege game. With extensive | 


practice and film analysis, 
there is little doubt that 
they will be ready. 

"We need to capitalize 
more on our scoring op- 
portunities, especially on 
penalty corners. We also 
need to work on individual 
defense and defensive dou- 
ble teams," Atabek said. 

The first thing the Lady 
Jays will want to address is 
their scoring. "The rest of 
our games are against con- 
ference opponents, so we 
really need to be winning 
and scoring,” Duncan said. 

The team's biggest goal 
for the season is to make 
it into the conference tour- 
nament that the Lady Jays 


have been edged out of the | 


past two years. The Lady 
Jays will aim to begin ful- 
filling these goals as they 
open up conference play. 
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The Lady Jays look to improve on finishing off scoring opportunities. 
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SPORTS 


Men’s XC 


Sept. 13, 2014 


@ Navy Invitational 


Fourth Place (107 pts) 


Football 


Sept. 5, 2014 


@ Susquehanna 


W, 27-20 


JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Women’s XC 


Sept. 13, 2014 


@ Salty Dog Invitational 


First Place (24 pts) 


Volleyball 


Sept. 12-13, 2014 
@ Chris Newport Invite 
Record: 1-3 


Sept. 17, 2014 
vs. Susquehanna 
W, 3-1 


Men’s Soccer 
Sept. 17, 2014 
@ York 


L, 1-0 


Field Hockey 


Sept. 13, 2014 
vs. Rhodes 
L, 1-0 


Sept. 14, 2014 
vs. TCNJ 
L, 7-0 


Women’s Soccer 
Sept. 13, 2014 
vs. TCNJ 
W, 2-1 
Sept. 17, 2014 
vs. St. Mary’s 
W, 2-0 
Water Polo 
Sept. 13-14, 2014 


@ Bucknell Invitational 


Record: 2-1 


Men’s XC finishes fourth versus J-I talent 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Staff Writer 


The men’s cross coun- 
try team finished in fourth 
place at the Navy Invita- 
tional. The Jays finished 
behind three D-I Mid-At- 
lantic region teams, Navy, 
American and UMBC, re- 
spectively, turning in 107 
points. The Jays were able 
to outrun the fifth place 
finishing team of Rich- 
mond by 13 points while 
crushing respectable D-I 
running programs such 
as George Washington, 
Loyola, Howard and Bowie 
State. 

The Jays were paced by 
senior Austin Stecklair, 
who finished 16th over- 
all with a time of 25:26.47. 
Two other Hopkins ath- 
letes turned in top 30 spots. 
Andrew Ceruzzi ran a 
25:42.76, and Ryan Alvarez 
posted a 25:55.66 on the ex- 
tremely hilly eight-kilome- 


| ter course. Junior Schaffer 


Ochstein and sophomore 
Stefan Arnold made up the 
rest of the Jays’ top five. 

“The race came out 
pretty hard, which broke 
up our pack more than we 
would've liked, but eventu- 
ally everyone settled in and 
ran the race,” said Stecklair. 
“This was our first real test 
as a team this year, and it 
was a solid start. We've got 
some work to do to achieve 
our full potential, but our 
focus is on November, and 
we've definitely got the 
guys we need to do some 
damage on the national 
level." 

The Jays certainly 
looked excellent against 
some of the stiffest D-I 
competition in Maryland. 

However, it was Navy 
who ended up dominat- 
ing the field overall. Sev- 
eral midshipmen runners 
finished the first mile in 
just 4:40. Navy controlled 
the race from the begin- 
ning seconds and finished 


hice proves crucial in 


By DEVIN TUCKER 
For The News-Letter 


Everyone knows the 
dreaded feeling of gray 
clouds building on the ho- 
rizon. For an athlete, rain 
brings a sense of anxiety 
and suspense and could 
throw off a team’s entire 
game plan just moments 
before the start of the 
contest. The two football 
teams stood in opposi- 
tion, with the Jays relying 
heavily on the run and the 
Crusaders providing an 
all-out aerial assault. On 
a cold and rainy Saturday 
afternoon, the Hopkins 
Blue Jays conquered the 
onslaught of water and 
wind and defeated the 
Crusaders of Susquehan- 
na on their home field. 

At the start of the 
game, the Jays looked le- 
thargic and took a strik- 
ing blow when Crusader 
quarterback Nick Crusco 
hit teammate Will Howell 
for a 70-yard touchdown 
pass. After Susquehanna’s 
extra point was blocked, 
the Jays took advantage of 
their next offensive pos- 
session when senior quar- 
terback Braden Anderson 
punched a one-yard carry 
into the end zone. The 
score became 7-6 with 
8:27 left in the quarter, 
and each team remained 
scoreless until the second 
quarter. 

Both teams exchanged 
touchdowns in the sec- 
ond, with sophomore 
running back Dionisio 
Roman plunging in for 
another one-yard touch- 


down for the Jays. The 
eight-point gap proved to 
be short-lived when Cru- 
sader receiver Denzell 
Walker caught a 41-yard 
pass to make the score 
14-13, where it would stay 
until halftime. The Blue 
Jay defense looked great 
with multiple three and 
out stops, one of which 
was taken away by a 
roughing the kicker pen- 
alty. Susquehanna sub- 
sequently scored off the 
newly formed drive as a 
result of the penalty, and 
Hopkins went into half- 
time trying to figure out 
how to stop the deep pass. 

The third quarter 
proved successful for the 
Jays as they opened up 
scoring with a two-yard 
touchdown from Ro- 
man. After holding the 
Susquehanna offense to a 
three and out, the Jays an- 
swered offensively with a 
large run. However, this 
huge play was cut short 
by an unsportsmanlike 
penalty with 6:45 left to 
go in the third quarter. 
Undaunted by the re- 
moval of such a big play, 
Anderson scored on a six- 
yard run to make it 27-13 
Hopkins. Attempting to 
make it a 16-point lead, 
the Jays failed on the two- 
point conversion when 
their kicker attempted to 
run it in off of a fake extra 
point opportunity. 

At the end of the third 
quarter, the Hopkins side- 
line sounded electric as 
everyone on the Jays side 
of the stadium could sense 
victory. However, one of 


on top. The first four run- 
ners to finish the race were 
midshipmen, as Navy 
claimed seven places in 
the top 10. 

The Jays saw solid con- 
tributions from _ several 
freshmen, with three of 
them breaking 26:40. Tyler 
Wolfe finished 38th, and 
Panth Patel and Geoffrey 
Kazlow finished in 44th 
and 45th place, respec- 
tively. 

While finishing fourth 
in an event featuring 
many D-I schools may 
seem impressive, many 
of the Jays’ runners were 
less than satisfied by their 
performance on Saturday. 
Ceruzzi said, “I felt like 
we underperformed this 
weekend and should’ve 
been able to beat both 
UMBC and American. 
Teams like Navy and 
American are squads we 
feel like we can compete 
with.” 

Stecklair echoed Ce- 


ruzzi's sentiment, saying 
that he felt he could've 
performed at a higher lev- 
el. “We run a lot of races 
with D-I teams," he said. 
"As an elite D-III program, 
we are always looking for 
tough competition to bet- 
ter ourselves. Anytime we 
get the chance to compete 
at that level, it is a fun op- 
portunity.” 

The Jays’ cross coun- 
try team will return to 
action at the Boston Col- 
lege Coast to Coast In- 
vitational on Sept. 26th. 
Ceruzzi summarized his 
feelings for approaching 
the next race. “I will take 
away motivation and ex- 
perience from Saturday’s 
race," he said. "I would 
like to get out harder and 


Keep pace wih et 
mate, Austin. [ think our 


whole team knows we are 
better than what we have 
done, and now we know 
how much more we have 
to work." 


win against Crusaders 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


The running game overpowered the Susquehanna defensive unit. 


Anderson's first passes 
was intercepted at the 
beginning of the fourth 
quarter, and the Crusad- 
ers took over first and 10 
at the Hopkins 31-yard 
line. Walker came up huge 
for the Crusaders when 
he caught a deep pass on 
a third and long opportu- 
nity to give the Crusaders 
a first down and extend 
the drive. Susquehanna 
then scored on a five-yard 
run into the end zone and 
made the score 27-20 with 
11:58 remaining in the 
game. This scoring drive 
gave the Susquehanna 
fans and sideline a tre- 
mendous amount of mo- 
mentum, and their excite- 
ment echoed throughout 
the rest of the game. 

After a couple of pos- 
sessions from each team, 
Susquehanna faced a 
fourth and two on the 
45-yard line with 5:25 left 
to go in the game. Senior 
safety Ryan Rice prompt- 
ly intercepted the ensuing 
pass, giving Hopkins pos- 
session on its own 47-yard 
line. Momentum would 
shift away from the Jays 


once again as Crusader 
defender = McLoughlin 
recovered a fumble, giv- 
ing Susquehanna the ball 
back with 3:56 left in the 
game. 

Susquehanna faced a 
fourth and eight opportu- 
nity with the clock wind- 
ing down, and Crusco 
converted a 37-yard pass to 
his tight end Devon Pascoe. 
Rice came up huge in the 
clutch once again, forcing a 
fumble that Hopkins would 
recover with just 1:25 left to 
play, essentially sealing the 
game for the Jays. 

The tandem of sopho- 
more running back Stuart 
Walters and junior run- 
ning back Brandon Cher- 
ry collected 229 yards 
over 37 carries, each fin- 
ishing with an identical 
6.2 yards per carry. Senior 
defensive linemen Mi- 
chael Rocca and Michael 
Longo each tallied a sack ~ 
in the victory. 

With the win, Hopkins 
improves to a 2-0 record. 
The Jays play Moravian at 
home next Saturday and 
hope to keep their perfect 
record alive. 
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By RACHEL COOK 
Stall Writer 


The women’s — soccer 
team had an impressive 
week going 2-0 against Ste- 
venson and the College of 
New Jersey (TCNJ). While 
many of the Lady Jays had 
impressive games, senior 
forward Hannah Kronick’s 
performance stands in dis- 
tinction. 

The Blue Jays entered 
the second half of the game 
against the 10th ranked 
TCNJ Lions with the score 
tied at 0-0. Then Kronick 
began to work her magic. 
After 62 minutes into regu- 
lation, Kronick scored her 
first goal off the rebound 
of a free kick by sending 
the ball past TCNJ’s goal- 
keeper, Kendra Griffith. 
The game was at the 79th 
minute when junior mid- 
fielder Maryalice McKenna 
crossed to Kronick, who 
crushed a header into the 
back of the net. The Blue 
Jays held onto their 2-0 lead 
and would win the game 
off of Kronick’s two goals 


Kronick currently leads 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence with 13 points and six 
goals. 

Due her 


to impres- 


sive play this past week, 


Kronick was named the 
Centennial Conference 
Player of the Week. This 
is Kronick’s first player 
of the week award for the 


by a score of 2-1. season and the 10th of her 
With her two goals career. 
against TCNJ, Kronick With her impressive 
captured the all-time ca- play and her outstanding 
reer points perfor- 
record for mance on 
the Cen- the field 
tennial VITAL this week, 
Confer- STATISTICS The News- 
€ n-C.ehy Letter has 
Kronick : chosen 
beat out || Name: Hannah Kronick Kronick 
Dickinson |} Year: Senior to be our 
alumna || Sport: Women’s Soccer Athlete of 
é : Y » & & || Major: International Studies iz oe 
('03) for the Hometown: Westfield, NJ was. kind 
top” spot |] High School: Westfield enough to 
with 171 take the 
points for time to an- 


her career. 
Kronick is also now _tied 


with Carlow for the Cen=- 


tennial Conference all-time 


goal-scoring record with a 

tal of 71. With her next 
goal Kronick will officially 
capture. the league’s all- 
time goal-scoring record. 


2% 


swer a few 
questions for us: 
aietranaieie 


eled you in the second 
half of the TCNJ game? 
What sparked the incred- 
ible performance? 
Hannah Kronick: Once 
the second half started, 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
HANNAH KRONICK- WOMEN'S SOCCER 
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SPORTS 


I think the entire team 
was fired up. We played 
well in the first half, and 
it definitely gave us confi- 
dence going into the sec- 
ond half. The confidence 


NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Kronick sits atop the Centennial Conference leaderboard in points after last week's game. 


is really what I think fu- 
eled our performance. 


N-L: How has your 
coach influenced you 
these past three seasons, 
and how has he influ- 
enced your impeccable 
play this year? 

HK: Our coaching 
staff motivates us to al- 
ways play our best. We 
have a very large team 
this year with a ton of 
depth, so everyone knows 
how important it is to play 
their best when they have 
their chance. 


N-L: Coming into the 
season ranking in the top 
ten, how do the two early 
losses set up your team 
going into the rest of the 
season? 

HK: The two losses were 


disappointing for us. How- 
at fu- ever, I think with Saturday | 
night's win we definitely © 


have managed to bounce 
back. We are becoming 
very confident with how 
well we have been playing 
the past week, and I hope 


that it carries through to 
the rest of the season. 


N-L: What are your 
personal goals for this 
season? What are your 
team goals 
for this 
season? 

ipitas 
Person- 
ally, I al- 
ways just 
hope that 
I can do 
whatever | 
can to help 
this team 
succeed. 
As a team, 
our goal 
is to win 
a national 
champion- 
ship, but 
before that 
we want 
to win the 
confer- 
ence. Every game and op- 
ponent is very important 
to us, sO we just try to be 
successful one game at a 
time. 


N-L: This being your 
senior season, how do you 
want your legacy at Hop- 
kins to be remembered? 

HK: Tm not much 
about the individual at- 
tention for my legacy at 
Hopkins. I just hope I have 
influenced my teammates 
to work hard and shown 
them how important work 
ethic is and how it can 
lead to success. I just hope 
I have had a positive im- 
pact on my teammates and 
the program as not only a 
player but also as a person 
and a leader. 


Kronick will look to 
continue her dominance 
over the duration of her 


final season. She will lead . 


the team this Saturday, 
Sept. 20, against Wash- 
ington College, marking 
the team's first Centennial 
Conference competition. 


Womens XC cruises to victory in Annapolis 


By MICHAEL POZO 
For The News-Letter 


This past Saturday, the 
women’s cross country 
team continued its impres- 
sive season at the Salty 
Dog Invitational hosted 
by the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis, Md. Led by 
junior Sophia Meehan, 
senior Frances Loeb and 
freshman Bridget Gottlieb, 
the Lady Jays placed five 
runners in the top ten and 
cruised to a first-place fin- 
ish over a field filled with 
many __ well-established 
Maryland teams such as 


eventually win the race in 
a time of 21:53.65 with Loeb 
right behind her (22:04.85). 
“I was really happy 
with the outcome of the 
race," Sophia Meehan said. 
"It was a tough course 
with tough competition, 
and the girls handled both 
really well. I was very ex- 
cited to have my first win 
and to lead our team to 
win the meet overall.” 
Sophomore Tess Mee- 
han (22:44.34), senior Ash- 
ley Murphy (22:52.53), se- 
nior Abby Flock (23:15.43) 
and junior Courtney Kel- 
ly (23:29.11) rounded out 


the top five, we had several 
girls close behind, which 
shows a lot of depth.” 

The Navy Invitational 
serves as a stepping-stone 
for the women’s team as 
they prepare for the Boston 
College Invitational. This 
past race provided many 
of the Hopkins. runners 
with an opportunity to put 
down an early season time 
as the team moves towards 
setting their final seven. 

“We lost some great 
runners from last year, so 
there are definitely some 
gaps to fill," Sophia Mee- 
han said. "We have two 


Navy and UMBC. the top seven finishers for freshmen, Bridget and 

This race marks the sec- Hopkins as the Lady Jays Kyra Meko, who have a lot 
ond meet of the year forthe won the team champion- of potential. We also have 
Lady Jays a lot of 
as they be- girls who 
gin their have really 
campaign improved 
towards from last 
the NCAA year, such 
XC _nation- as Tess 
al champi- Meehan, 
onship in [junior] 
November. Caroline 
Coming Powers 
off — back- and __[se- 
to-back nior] Grace 
national Hancock. 
champion- This week- 
ships over end, a lot 
the past HOPKINSSPORTS.COM of the girls 
two sea-_ The Blue Jays placed five runners in the top 10 at the Salty Dog Invite. had great 
sons, ~ the races and 
Lady Jays entered this sea- ship overrunner-up Navy proved there is a lot of 
son with highexpectations, with 24 points. strong competition for the 
and it certainly showed “All the girls performed three through seven spots 


this weekend. After lead- 
ing the field through the 
first mile, Meehan and 
Loeb separated themselves 
from the pack and blazed 
through the second half of 
the course. Meehan would 


y 


beyond expectation,” So- 
phia Meehan added. “Tess 
and Bridget had a really 
outstanding day. Ashley 
Murphy, who just came 
back from an injury, also 
had a great race. Behind 


i 


of varsity. With about 
eight to 10 girls compet- 
ing for about five spots, 
we should have a very tal- 
ented and hard-working 
team, from one to seven." 
The Boston College 


‘i 


Invitational, known as 
the Coast-to-Coast Battle 
in Beantown, is one of 
the largest cross-country 
meets held on the East 
Coast and features some of 
the best talent in the coun- 
try. The Lady Jays will take 
to the course against some 
of the top collegiate pro- 
grams. Loeb believes the 
team has what it takes to 
compete with the big name 
D-I teams and that they 
showed it this weekend. 

“Our team's goals for 
the year are to win nation- 
als for the third time in a 
row, to have as many girls 
earn All-American as pos- 
sible and to compete hard, 
improve and beat some of 
the bigger, top D-I com- 
petition," Loeb said. "This 
weekend was a great step 
in the right direction for ac- 
complishing our goals this 
season. It was fun to come 
out and beat some big D-I 
programs by so much [like] 
Navy, Richmond, Mary- 
land and American." 

Boston will certainly 
provide that kind of com- 
petition with teams such 
as reigning NCAA XC 
champions _ Providence 
and perennial power- 
house Oregon in atten- 
dance. But the women’s 
cross country team has 
never been one to shy 
away from the limelight. 

“(The girls are] look- 
ing forward to having 
more competition at Bos- 
ton coming up and seeing 
how many of these top 
D-I schools we can beat 
or compete well with," 
Loeb said. 
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Walter Polo wins two 
against top opponents 


By TOBY MIRMAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water 
polo team took two of 
three on the weekend to 
return to .500 on the sea- 
son, beating Mercyhurst 
13-6 on Saturday after- 
noon and shutting out 
Penn State Behrend 16-0 
on Sunday morning, but 
losing to Bucknell 9-7 on 
Saturday evening. 

Against Mercyhurst, 
Hopkins jumped out to an 
early 5-0 lead on the back 
of a pair of goals by fresh- 
man Jono Gillette. The 
Lakers finally responded 
midway through the sec- 
ond period with a goal 
from Alex Strong and 
would tack on two more 
goals to leave the game 5-3 
at the half. Senior co-cap- 
tain Johnny Beal scored 
twice in the beginning of 
the third, once before and 
once after another score 
from Strong, leaving the 
Blue Jays with a 7-4 lead. 

It appeared as though 
as the Lakers were on 
track for a comeback 
when Mercyhurst an- 
swered with back-to-back 
goals in a 34 second span 
to bring the game to with- 
in one towards the end of 
the quarter, but sopho- 
more Camden Schraeder 
snuffed out the Lakers 
hopes, scoring with 25 
seconds remaining in the 
third. Schraeder’s goal 
sparked a rally which 
saw five unanswered Blue 
Jay goals to finish out the 
game in the fourth quar- 
ter. 

Schraeder led the way 
for Hopkins, scoring three 
goals and tallying two as- 


with 11 saves and was ex- 
cellent between the pipes. 
In the second game 
of the day, both Hopkins 
and Bucknell scored in 
the opening minutes, but 
neither team was able to 
convert for the rest of the 
period until the Bison 
took a 2-1 lead with 1:16 to 
goin the first. Bucknell ex- 
tended its lead to two, less 
than three minutes into 
the second. Junior Garrett 
Davidson responded for 
Hopkins just over a min- 
ute later before the teams 
traded goals over the next 
10 minutes, leaving the 
game 6-4 in favor of Buck- 
nell with three minutes to 
go in the third quarter. 
Junior Langdon Froom- 
er ripped a shot past the 
Bucknell goaltender to 
bring the Jays within one 
before Beal tied the game at 
6-6 with a goal to open the 
fourth quarter. Sophomore 
center defender RJ Moore 
gave the Bison back the 
lead, but sophomore Matt 
Fraser answered to tie the 
game at seven. In the last 
24 seconds of the fourth 
quarter, however, Buck- 
nell scored twice to ice the 
game. Gillette was the only 
multi-scorer for Hopkins, 
finishing the game with 
two goals. Despite a very 
even game overall, the boys 
were unable to keep the 


} 


game knotted for overtime 
as the Bison offense gelled 
during the final minute of 
the game. 

Despite the heartbreak- 
ing loss, the boys were 
forced to put the game be- 
hind them as they re-en- 
tered the pool on Sunday 
morning to play against 
Penn State Behrend (PSB). 
Needless to say, the Jays 
looked incredibly focused 
as they went out and 
smacked PSB 16-0. 12 dif- 
ferent players scored for 
Hopkins as the Jays re- 
corded the fourth shutout 
in program history in a 
thorough dismantlement 
of the Lions. 

Hopkins went out there 
and dominated the Lions, 
scoring five unanswered 
goals in the first quarter 
behind the strength of 
two goals from Yee. The 
Jays only continued the 
onslaught in the second 
quarter, finishing the first 
half up 13-0. In the sec- 
ond half, the Jays added 
three goals to complete 
the crushing as the game 
ended 16-0. 

Freshman Surya Ram 
and Fraser led the day for 
Hopkins with two goals 
and two assists apiece. 
Ram also recorded two 
steals, and his four points 
in the game marked a 
career high. Other goals 
were scored by freshman 
Dimitri Harr and David- 
son, who allotted for two 
goals apiece. Henrikson 
made a brief appearance 
in the game as he made 
three saves and gener- 
ated two assists in the first 
quarter. Once the game 
was comfortably in hand, 
freshman John Wilson 


sists for played the 
a career- last three 
high — five quarters, 
points. recording 
Beal also four shots 
notched a while 
hat trick dishing 
while out two as- 
grabbing sists. 
| four steals, Of the 
| and junior team effort 
Kevin Yee required 
snagged a to defeat 
team-high Penn State 
five steals. so thor- 
Junior oughly, 
pelle Erik Vasmeacenoneie com Henrikson 
enrikson . ee said, “Our 
fit ots Captain Beal led the Jays in scoring. tciene 
the game was... more 


physical and stronger than 
Penn State; we were able 
to shut them down more 
thoroughly. I think our 
conditioning really showed 
when our fast-break play- 
ers like Pete Fisher were 
countering up and down 
the pool and still able to 
play strong defense.” 

The boys will continue 
their season against two 
teams they've already 
faced off against this year, 
Princeton and Bucknell, 
this upcoming weekend. 
The boys are looking to 
move above .500 for the 
first time this season. 

Henrikson set out new 
goals for the team's up- 
coming games. "We'll be 
looking to capitalize on the 
extra advantage of playing 
at home. We would love 
to get the support of Hop- 
kins and pack the stands, 
as these are our biggest 
games of the season. We 
are going to work on how 
to best attack their cage 
based off of the defense we 
know that Princeton and 
Bucknell will run... we're 
hoping to convert on more 
six-on-five opportunities 
to come out on top.” 

Despite their current 
record, the Jays are eager 
to take down both teams 
during their only back-to- 
back home games of the 
season. 
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SPORTS 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
Volleyball at Elizabethtown Blue 
Jay Classic, 4 p.m. 


Dip You 
KNow? 


Senior safety Ryan Rice’s 


interception and forced fumble SATURDAY 
were instrumental in a 27-20 Football vs. Moravian, 12 p.m. 
Hopkins win over Susquehanna SUNDAY 


this past Saturday. Water Polo vs. Bucknell, 11 a.m. 


Volleyball team drops { 
three of four, now 3-6 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 


After a convincing vic- 
tory over William Peace 
on Friday, the women’s 
volleyball team dropped 
three games in a row this 
weekend in the Christo- 
pher Newport Invitation- 
al to drop to 3-8 overall 
on the season. This week- 
end’s matches included 
a 3-0 sweep of William 
Peace followed by a loss to 
Mount Union on Friday, as 
well as losses in straight 
sets to both Christopher 
Newport and Berry Uni- 
versity on Saturday. 

In their tournament 
opener, the Lady Jays 
started strong, taking the 
first set 25-8. The one-sid- 
ed first set was mostly due 
to their unusually high 
484 hitting percentage. 
Combined with that im- 
pressive statistic were the 
team’s 16 kills in the first 
set. Despite the very hot 
start, Hopkins was unable 
to maintain its astound- 
ing play, hitting only .150 
and .100, respectively, in 
its next two sets. Despite 
this, the Lady Jays were 
still able to pull out with 
25-14 and 25-22 victories to 
clinch their first match. 

They were led by fresh- 
man Mereze Visagie who 
hit .348 to go along with her 
12 kills and a solo block. Ju- 
nior Ali Cox tallied up nine 
kills, seven digs and three 
service aces on top of her 
.318 hitting percentage. Se- 
nior Anne Cohen finished 
the match with six aces 
while the setting pair of 
freshman Kristi Rhead and 
senior Carolyn Zin had 25 


said. “Still, the upper- 
classmen are really look- 
ing out for us ... and have 
shown us so much faith 
both on and off the court.” 

The team was back in 
action on Saturday after- 
noon as they took on an- 
other top 20 team in No. 
13 Christopher Newport. 
The first set against host 
CNU proved frustrating 
for the Lady Jays, as they 
finished with a mere .088 
hitting percentage while 
falling 25-16. The second 
set proved to be better in 
the stat book but not on the 
scoreboard. Despite out- 
hitting Christopher New- 
port 184 to .171, the team 
still dropped the set 26-24. 
CNU dominated the next 
set, taking the third and 
final set by a score of 25-16. 

The story of the second 
match of the day didn’t 
vary much from the first, 
as Hopkins was unable 
to capitalize on offense. 
Its 110 hitting percentage 
for the match was more 
than doubled by the .237 
that was posted by op- 
ponent Berry University. 
The offensive struggles 
by the Lady Jays led to a 
clean sweep by BU, taking 
straight sets 19-25, 18-25 
and 16-25. 

Freshman Liz Wuers- 
tle finished with 16 kills 
on the day, bringing her 
season total up to a team 


high of 90. Wuerstle also | 


recorded two service aces 
and nine digs. Fellow 
freshman Rhead led the 
team in passing, tallying 
up 35 assists on the day. 
Rhead joined Zin as the 
sole Lady Jays to have over 
100 assists on the year. 


combined The team 
digs. is looking 
The to bounce 
Lady Jays’ back after 
luck ran a tough 
out later weekend. 
that night Wuerstle 
as __ they believes that 
dropped the team 
fp hiereve can only 
straight learn from 
sets after its matches 
winning over __ the 
the first weekend. 
against ca laltdes 
No. 7 NANCYKIM/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF past week- 
Mount TheLady Jays swept William Peace. end was a 
Union. learning ex- 


The Lady Jays topped the 
Purple Raiders in the first 
set 25-21 before falling in 
the final three 16-25, 21-25, 
and 17-25. Hopkins strug- 
gled throughout the entire 
match offensively and were 
never able to put together a 
rally. The total hitting er- 
rors matched the number 
of kills for the Jays. Sopho- 
more Ally Hirsch tallied 
11 kills for Hopkins with 
Zin and Rhead combining 
for 27 assists. Cohen and 
freshman Erica Johnston 
put together a total of 27 
digs for the match. 

Johnston commented 
on how she has really en- 
joyed and embraced her 
role on the team so far this 
season. 

“Everyone has such a 
huge role on the team this 
year that I honestly don’t 
feel like a freshman,” she 
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perience for the team,” she 
said. “We know what we 
need to improve upon and 
are working to get better.” 

Cohen finished the 
weekend tournament with 
nine service aces and 46 
digs throughout the four 
matches. Her play was 
enough to get her named 
to the  all-tournament 
team. Mount Union's Kara 
Berger was named tourna- 
ment MVP. 

Hopkins is back in ac- 
tion Wednesday night at 
7:30 in Goldfarb Gymnasi- 
um against Susquehanna. 
The match against their 
rivals from Pennsylvania 
will mark the first confer- 
ence game of the season 
for the Lady Jays. Despite 
a tough stretch to begin the 
season, the team will look 
to bounce back to begin 
conference play. 


A 


Water Polo: 
Record Stands at 500 


After a weekend in 
Pennsylvania for the Buck- 
nell Invitational, the Hop- 
kins water polo team cap- 
tured two victories over 
Mercyhurst and Penn State 


Athlete of the Week: 
Hannah Kronick 


Our honoree continues 
to establish herself as one of 
the most talented and suc- 
cessful athletes in Hopkins 
history after setting the all- 
time Centennial Conference 


Football: 


Delense Saves the Day 


A heavy dose of running 
combined with opportune 
plays on defense lead the 
Hopkins football team to its 
second consecutive victory 
and first in the Centennial 


Women’ S M claims the Sally Dog Invite 


Behrand. 


fri So un CS} 
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Lady Jays roll to three-game win streak 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


Following a two-game 
losing streak that saw 
the Lady Jays drop from 
their 5th ranking in Di- 
vision III, the women’s 
soccer team has turned 
things around in a big 
way. After cruising past 
Roanoke a week and a 
half ago, the Lady Jays 
took the field against Ste- 
venson on Wednesday of 
last week. The offense 
came out firing on all 
cylinders, scoring early 
and often as they eased 
their way to a 5-0 shut- 
out victory. 

Senior Sydney Teng 
opened up the scoring 
for the Lady Jays in the 
25th minute, taking a 
pass from senior super- 
star Hannah _ Kronick 
and firing a bullet past 
the Stevenson goalkeep- 
er to give the Lady Jays 
an early 1-0 lead. A few 
minutes later, sopho- 
more Meg Van de Loo 
found the back of the 
net off of a rebound in- 
side the 18-yard box. Af- 
ter 45 minutes, Hopkins 
entered the locker room 
with a 2-0 advantage. 

The offensive surge 
continued to open up 
the second half as ju- 
nior Maryalice McKenna 
headed a shot into the 
bottom corner of the net 
off of a well-placed cross 
from sophomore Alyssa 
Morgan. Morgan added 
her first goal of the sea- 
son just 10 minutes later 
before Teng closed out 
the game in minute 80 by 
adding her second goal 
of the match, as the Lady 


Jays were victorious by a 
final score of 5-0. 

Junior goalie Sarah 
Benett was excellent be- 
tween the pipes, record- 
ing four saves overall 
and her second shutout 
of the season and third 
victory. Benett remains 
undefeated on the sea- 
son when starting for the 
Lady Jays. 

While the Lady Jays 
savored the shutout, they 
knew that a lot of work 
needed to be done in prep- 
aration for the 10th-ranked, 
undefeated College of New 
Jersey. TCNJ entered the 
game undefeated on the 
season, which fueled the 
motivation for Hopkins as 
they looked to hand the 
Lions their first loss of the 
season. 

The two teams stepped 
onto Homewood Field 
and battled tremendously 
to gain an edge in the first 
half. However, neither 


teams were able to find 
the back of the net as both 
goalkeepers made crucial 
saves. 

Following the scoreless 
first half, the Lady Jays 


went on the attack in the 
second half, opening up the 
scoring with two goals on 
the back of Kronick. At the 
61st minute, Kronick capi- 
talized on a rebound from 
a free kick, placing the ball 
into the bottom right cor- 
ner to give Hopkins the 1-0 
lead. Kronick continued to 
have the magic touch as 
she scored again at the 79th 
minute on a header from a 
cross from McKenna. 

While it appeared the 
Lady Jays were on their 
way to yet another shutout 
victory, the Lions would 
not go down without a 
roar, as TCNJ was able 
to sneak one past sopho- 
more goalie Clara Aran- 
guren at the 89th minute. 
They continued to put on 
pressure up until the final 
whistle, but the Lady Jays 
were able to thwart the Li- 
ons last minute attack to 
hold on for the win. The 
win marked the third ina 
row for the Lady Jays. 

The game was noted 
for its intense atmosphere 
in which three yellow 
cards were handed out: 
one to McKenna and two 


to TCNJ. McKenna. at- 
tributed the atmosphere 
to the past meetings be- 
tween the two teams. 

“The fact that we were 
both very highly ranked 
teams, and TCNJ was 
our only in season loss 
last year in double over- 
time caused both teams 
to come out with a lot of 
intensity,” she said. 

She also speculated that 
since TCNJ was undefeat- 
ed without allowing a goal, 
they “were even more com- 
petitive than usual know- 
ing that they were facing 
better competition.” 

McKenna __attributed 
some of the early season 
struggles to the team pre- 
season trip to Europe, 
which may have caused the 
team to come out rusty. 

“I think we might have 
needed a game or two to 
get back in the swing of 
things,” she said. “We 
wanted to keep an attack 
mentality right from the 
start. We refused to let 
them get ahead and domi- 
nate too early on in the 
game.” 

Moving forward, McK- 
enna said that the key to 
more victories is focusing 
on shooting and generat- 
ing more scoring chances. 

“Once we get more goal 
scoring opportunities, it 
will definitely help step up 
our game,” she said. 

The team next plays 
against St. Mary’s Col- 
lege on Wednesday night 
at Homewood Stadium. 

Kickoff will be at 7 p.m.,, 
and we wish the team best 
of luck as the season goes 
along as they look to add 


COURTESY OF RUN BANLENGCHIT on to their current win- 
Several players collected critical points against Stevenson and TCNJ. ning streak. 
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